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"Young man—you have it!” said the Wizard of Menlo Park 


TISA warm August evening in 1896. 
Around a banquet table somewhere 
on Long Island in New York sit 
Thomas A. Edison and the country’s 
leading men of the electrical industry. 
The talk swings naturally to poli- 
tics, to Bryan and McKinley and the 
Cuban situation—then back again to 
business. There is much discussion 
about storage batteries to drive Amér- 
ica’s “‘horseless carriages”. Someone 
points to young Henry Ford, Chief 
Engineer of the Detroit Edison Com- 
pany, and says: ““There’s a man who 
has built a gas car!’ 
At. once, Edison eagerly begins to 
ask questions—and to listen. ‘Mr. 
Ford” he said, ““How do you explode 
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gasoline in the cylinder? By a spark?” 

On the back of a menu, Henry Ford 
sketches the details of his engine. 
Edison in his enthusiasm thumps the 
table so hard the glassware tinkles. 

“Young man, that’s the thing— 
you have it. Keep at it. This new car 
you propose is self-contained —it car- 
ries its own power plant—no fire, no 
boiler, no smoke, and no steam. Keep 
at it!” 

Here was just the challenge and 
encouragement which Henry Ford 
needed most. It was something the 
rising young engineer never forgot. 
And through the years, keeping-at-it 
has remained a firm tradition of the 
Ford Motor Company while it has 


been building more than 30 million 
cars and trucks. 

It is this spirit of keeping-at-it that 
has made the Ford name famous for 
smart, comfortable, economical auto- 
mobiles— priced so the greatest num- 
ber of people can afford to own them. 

In the days of peace ahead, the 
Ford skills and experience will be 
used to build new Ford, Mercury and 
Lincoln cars. And these cars will bene- 
fit from the new methods now being 
learned as Ford keeps at it in making 
the tools of victory. 
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DOLF HITLER'S “New Order,” intended to endure a 

thousand years, barely lasted a dozen. It is as dead now 
as Kaiser Wilhelm. Although scattered German resistance 
still continued in April, the back of the Wehrmacht had been 
definitely broken. All important heavy industry regions had 
been captured by the Allied armies from west and east. All 
main ports of the Reich had been either occupied or cut off. 
Seized also was Nazi Germany’s chief treasure trove —a 
gold reserve of a hundred tons of gold bullion, worth 
roughly $100,000,000, which was cached in a large salt 
mine outside the village of Merkers, in the Thuringian 
Forest. Gestapo Chief Heinrich Himmler’s own paper, the 
Schwarze Korps, admitted frankly that the Reich is “only 
days or perhaps weeks from absolute collapse.” 

Will there be a V-E Day? The one man who knows best, 
Supreme Commander General Dwight D. Eisenhower, re- 
cently informed the President that it is becoming increas- 
ingly probable “there will never be a clear-cut military 
surrender” of the German forces on the Western Front. If 
the present situation continues V-E Day would be marked 
by an Allied proclamation rather than by definite collapse 
of German resistance. This would mean, the General ex- 
plained, guerilla warfare, after formal cessation of hositili- 
ties, that would require our use of a “very large number of 
troops.” ’ 

At the Japanese end of the Axis, the German collapse may 
also have its effect. Already the defeat in the Ryukyus and 
the ending of the Moscow-Tokyo pact have been staggering 
military and diplomatic defeats. 

In Europe, the passing Hitlerian nightmare has lett a 
legacy of headaches. Here are the prominent sore spots on 
the face of the European map that will have to be cured by 
the peacemakers: 


1. AUSTRIA 


Pop., 6,800,000; area, 32,000 sq. mi. Stripped of her 
territory after the first World War, Austria became a sort 
of political orphan, oscillating in her foreign relations be- 
tween Germany and Italy. She was the first victim of 
Hitler's expansion — invaded by the Nazis and incorporated 
into the Reich on March 18, 1938. By decision of the 
Moscow Tonference of 1943, her independence is to be 
restored. 
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Members of “the master race” march by U. S. trucks speeding 
toward Kassel as Ist Army Yanks escort them to prison cages. 


of the Nazi 
‘NEW ORDER’ 


2. CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Pop., 15,247,000; area, 54,244 sq. mi. A small country 
with big problems. She was next after Austria to fall under 
the Nazi heel (1938 and 1939). The Allies (including 
Russia) are pledged to the restoration of Czechoslovakia 
along pre-1938 lines. Her big problems in the past were the 
following territorial sore spots: 

3. Sudetenland. Pop., 3,595,000; area, 10,900 sq. mi. The 
Sudeten territory is a narrow strip along the northern and 
western border of Czechoslovakia. The majority of its people 
are of German stock but had never been part of Germany 
before the Munich Pact of 1938, when it was annexed. 
President Benes recently declared that his government will 
insist on the emigration of the Sudetenlanders to Germany 
to avert future trouble. 

4. Hungarian Slovakia. Pop., 1,064,000; area, 4,605 sq. 
mi. This border territory was taken from Czechoslovakia 
and given by Hitler to Hungary in 1938, About half its 
population consists of Hungarians and the rest of Slovaks 
and Ruthenians. Under the terms of the Allied armistice 
with Hungary on January 20, 1945, all Hungarian troops are 
to be withdrawn from Czechoslovak, Yugoslav and Roman- 
ian territory, and Hungary itself reduced to its 1937 fron- 
tiers. Another trouble area is the mining district of Teschen, 
seized from the Czechs by Poland after Munich. 

5. Ruthenia. Pop., 671,962; area, 4,690 sq. mi. Also 
known as Carpatho-Ukraine, Ruthenia was annexed by 
Hungary on June 22, 1939. Its people are of the same stock 
as the Ukranians. Russia has denied any intention of incor- 
porating Ruthenia in the Ukraine, and it will probably be 
returned to Czechoslovakia. 


6. ROMANIA 


Pop., 13,291,000; area, 74,214 sq. mi. Few countries in 
Europe have had their maps redrawn as often as Romania. 
Following are the major revisions: 

7. Bessarabia. Pop., 3,100,000; area, 20,000 sq. mi. This 
rich soil region, together with part of the province of 
Bukovina, was ceded by Remania to Russia in 1940. About 
one-half the total population were Moldavians and Romani- 
ans, and the rest Russians, Ukrainians, Germans, etc. Bes- 
sarabia belonged to Turkey until 1812, then to Russia. 
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Shortly after the Russian Revolution, it enjoyed a brief 
period of independent existence as the Republic of Mol- 
davia. On March 27, 1918, the Moldavian Diet voted for 
union with Romania. In the present war, Romanian and 
German troops occupied Bessarabia and were later expelled 
by the Russians. Under the armistice between Russia and 
Romania, September 12, 1944, the 1940 frontier was re- 
stored, with Bessarabia and northern Bukovina incorporated 
into the Soviet Union. 

8. Transylvania. Area, 23,000 sq. mi. Until 1918, Transyl- 
vania belonged to the Austro-Hungarian Empire. By the 
treaty of Trianon in 1919, the entire province was awarded 
to Romania. An August 30, 1940, Hitler divided Transyl- 
vania between Hungary and Romania. Hungary received 
some 18,000 square miles with a population of 2,400,000, 
about half Hungarians and the rest chiefly Romanians. On 
March 18, 1945, Romania was granted permission by Stalin 
to take over the Hungarian-held part of Transylvania. 

9. Southern Dobruja. Pop., 500,000; area, 3,500 sq. mi. 
This territory, stretching from the Black Sea to the Danube, 
changed hands three times between Bulgaria and Romania 
from 1912 to 1919. Its population is of mixed nationality 
— Romanians, Bulgars, Turks. At Hitler’s “request,” the ter- 
ritory was ceded by Romania to Bulgaria on Sept. 15, 1940. 


10. YUGOSLAVIA 


Pop., 15,400,000; area, 95,000 sq. mi. Hitler sliced up 
Yugoslavia, after the Axis invasion of that country in April 
1941, and divided it among Germany, Italy, Hungary, and 
Bulgaria. 

11. Banat. Pop., 6,000,000. Germany annexed most of 
Slovenia; assumed a “protectorate” over the Banat district 
and others, installing a native puppet government. Thus 
all these Yugoslavs came under direct or indirect Nazi rule. 

12. Dalmatia. Italy annexed this coastal region. 

13. Croatia. A puppet kingdom over which Italy assumed 
a protectorate. 

14. Macedonia. Finally, Bulgaria appropriated much ot 
this region, which wants independence from the other 
Balkan states. 

Italy, Hungary, and Bulgaria have since withdrawn their 
troops from Yugoslavia, in accordance with the armistice 
treaties with the Allies. Barring the emergence of a Balkan 
Federation, Yugoslavia will probably be restored to her 
former size, plus some Italian territory. 


15. POLAND 


Pop., 34,775,98; area, 150,470 sq. mi. The first victim of 
World War II was Poland, invaded by the Nazis on Sep- 
tember 1, 1939, and by Russia 16 days later. The two 
powers partitioned the country along the so-called “Molo- 
tov-Ribbentrop Line” (approximating the Curzon Line) — 
from Suwalki to Brest Litovsk, then for some 150 miles 
along the Bug River, and from there in a southwesterly 
direction to the Hungarian border. Russia’s share consisted 
of some 70,000 square miles, inhabited by some 13,000,000 
people. Germany grabbed the western, most industrial two- 
thirds, with 21,000,000 population. After the outbreak of 
the Russo-German war in June 1941, the Nazi troops occu- 
pied eastern Poland. 

16. Russo-Polish Border. The Big Three at the Crimean 
Conference in February, 1945, agreed on the Curzon Line 
as the postwar border between Poland and Russia. The 
Polish western frontier was not settled at Yalta, but the Big 
Three promised to compensate Poland for her concessions 
to Russia by awarding to her: 


17. Southern Part of East Prussia; 
18. Danzig; 
19. German border provinces east of the Oder. 


20. FINLAND 


Pop., 3,887,217; area, 134,588 sq. mi. Since 1939, Fin. 
land has fought and lost two wars to-her large Russian 
neighbor. As a result she has lost an area totaling about 
15,000 square miles (over 10 per cent of her territory) with 
a population of approximately 500,000. The ceded terri- 
tories are: 

21. Karelian Isthmus, including the large city of Viipuri 
(Viborg) and all of the Lake Ladoga area. 

Petsamo area with its harbor and its nickel mines; the 
Rybachi’ Peninsula and other areas in the north (not shown 
on map). 


22. ESTONIA 

Pop., 1,200,000; area, 18,000 sq. mi. 
23. LATVIA 

Pop., 2,000,000; area, 25,000 sq. mi. 


24. LITHUANIA 


Pop., 2,500,000; area, 21,500 sq. mi. 

The Baltic States of Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania had 
been part of the Russian Empire from the 18th century 
until 1918, when they proclaimed their independence, 
which was recognized by the peace treaties of World 
War I. Of their inhabitants, only the Lithuanians are of 
Slavic stock. In the fall of 1939, Soviet garrisons were 
placed in each of the three countries, and seven months 
later these states were incorporated into the Soviet Union. 
Russia still claims them as part of her territory. No men- 
tion of their future was made in the Yalta communique. 


25. FRANCE 


Pop., 38,000,000; area, 212,269 sq. mi. The territorial 
adjustments of postwar France primarily center around the 
following areas: 

26. Alsace-Lorraine (area, 5,600 sq. mi.) were Habs- 
burg republics until 1648, when they became French. Ger- 
many took them in 1870; France rewon them in 1918; 
Germany annexed them in 1940. They have now been re- 
stored to France. Alsace is agricultural, Lorraine industrial. 
Although only 10 per cent of Alsatians speak French, they 
despise Germany. Lorrainers also are bi-lingual. Lorraine 
iron industry depends on Ruhr coal. 

27. The Rhine Province. Pop., 6,769,000; area, 9,459 sq. 
mi. Rhineland is a wine, coal, iron and heavy industry area. 
Ceded to Prussia in 1805, it was divided into three zones 
of Allied occupation for 5-15 years, after World War I, and 
after 1935 it was reoccupied by Hitler. De Gaulle claims 
the Rhineland for France. In 1920 the Rhineland’s districts 
of Eupen and Malmedy were ceded to Belgium. 

The Saar Basin. Pop., 805,274; area, 737 sq. mi. This 
coal mine region was administered for 15 years after World 
War I by the League of Nations. Until 1935 France was 
allowed to exploit its product as compensation for wartime 
mine damage. Nazis infiltrated into the Saar, and in 1935 
Saarlanders voted to rejoin Germany. 

28. The Ruhr District. Between the Lippe and Ruhr 
rivers, east of the Rhine, was Germany’s main heavy indus- 
try region. De Gaulle wants French occupation of the Ruhr, 
for with its industries France could be the chief industrial 
nation in Europe. 
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— UNITED NATIONS TO SET UP 


PEACE-KEEPING MACHINERY 


Golden Gate to an abiding peace? The peace-loving 
nations are gathering this week at the coast city to 
organize a warless world. They are meeting none too soon. 
With Nazi Germany in her death throes, the war may end 
before we have agreed on the peace. Victory, however, will 
not mean the end of the war, unless a foundation is erected 
for international security at the San Francisco Conference. 
It should be stressed that the meeting at San Francisco — 
formally known as “The United Nations Conference on 
International Organization” + is not a peace conference. As 
Senator Vandenberg recently pointed out, “peace-making 
and peace-keeping are two totally different functions. The 
San Francisco Conference will deal only with peace-keep- 
ing.” In other words, the meeting will not concern itself 
with the adjustment of boundaries or the future of Ger- 
many and Japan, or reparations, or war criminals. The sole 
purpose of the San Francisco Conference is to establish a 
world organization for peace and security, based on the 
Dumbarton Oaks proposals. (See article in April 9 issue.) 
Elsewhere on this page is the “guest list” of 42 nations 


We: the San Francisco Conference prove to be the 


AMONG THOSE PRESENT 


Following is a list of countries invited to the 
United Nations Conference at San Francisco: 


AUSTRALIA IRAQ 
BELGIUM 

BOLIVIA 

BRAZIL 

CANADA 

CHILE 

COLOMBIA 

COSTA RICA 

CUBA 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Golden Gatdo 


invited to the conference. In addition, there is the “host,” 
the Government of the United States, and its three co- 


. sponsors, the governments of Great’ Britain, the Soviet Union 


and China. (France turned down an offer to setve as the 
fifth inviting power, in order to retain the right to introduce 
amendments to the Dumbarton Oaks proposals.) 


The Problem of Invitations 


A place was also reserved for Poland. But the invitation 
was made conditional on the formation of a new provisional 
Polish Government of National Unity. Specifically, it was 
agreed by the Big Three at Yalta that a new regime was to 
be created on a broad democratic basis, composed of Polish 
groups, in Poland and abroad, and of the Soviet-sponsored 
Lublin Committee functioning in Warsaw. Since then, 
however, negotiations for the formation of this new govern- 
ment have bogged down. Russia had refused to accept any 
of the candidatcs proposed either by the Poles or the Allied 
governments. Standing on the Yalta decision, the United 
States and Great Britain jointly rejected on March 31 a 
Russian request that the Soviet-supported regime in War- 
saw be invited to the San Francisco Conference, 

Generally, invitations to attend the United Nations parley 
were sent to all countries which had declared war on an 
Axis power up to March 1. There were three “Johnny Come 
Latelies” — Turkey, Egypt and Saudi Arabia — who beat the 
deadline by one day. Two other eleventh-hour belligerents, 
Syria and Lebanon (not included in the original list) have 
since received bids to attend the security conference. The 
delay was due to the fact that these two governments, 
although nominally independent, are French mandates. It 
was only on March 28, after France had indicated her 
support of the action, that invitations were extended to 
Syria and Lebanon. Another possible addition to the 
list may be Argentina, which declared war on the Axis on 
March 27. 

For some reason, officially unexplained, Iceland and Den- 
mark, which had sent representatives to previous gatherings, 
were not included in the original list. (Denmark was overrun 
by the Nazis in April, 1940, and Iceland has been occupied 
by American forces, at the invitation of its government, 
since 1941.) Others excluded from the San Francisco Con- 
ference are the neutral countries (Switzerland, Sweden, 
Spain, Portugal and’ Ireland); the former Axis partners 
(Italy, Romania, Hungary, Finland, and Bulgaria); and the 
three Baltic States (Lithuania, Latvia and Estonia) which 
had been annexed by Russia. 

Not even the most optimistic believe that the Golden 
Gate parley will run its course smoothly. Several storm cen- 
ters already can be seen. 

Of these, the one most likely to arouse the greatest con- 
troversy is the voting procedure in the Security Council. 
Under this formula each of the Big Five has the power to 
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veto military or economic action in any dispute in which it 
is involved. And can also_yveto" peaceful settlement in any 
dispute in which itis tot involved. (See box below.) 


Three Votes for Russia? 

Another hurdle is the surprise announcement made on 
March 29 — about seven weeks after the Yalta Conference — 
that Russia and the United States will each seek three votes 
in the proposed Assembly. This is a distinct departure from 
the arrangement approved at Dumbarton Oaks, which 
clearly stipulated that each member government — large or 
small — was to have only one vote in the projected Assembly. 

Why the sudden change? As the White House announce- 
ment explained it, “Soviet representatives at the Yalta Con- 
ference indicated their desire to raise the question of repre- 
sentation for the Ukrainian Soviet Republic and the White 
Russian Soviet Republic in the assembly of the proposed 
United Nations organization. 

“The American and British representatives at the Yalta 
Conference were requested by the Soviet representatives to 
support this proposal. . . . They agreed to do so, but the 
American representatives stated that if the United Nations 
organization agreed to let the Soviet Republics have three 
votes, the Unit 
(President Ri velt declared later, however, that the 
United States would not seek three votes in the Assembly.) 

In actual practice, a difference of two votes, though 
important in an eleven-vote Council, is relatively insig- 
nificant in the Assembly where the total voting strength will 


States would ask for three votes also.” 


be about fifty. Why Russia faised this- issue is not clear. 
Some quarters are also displeased with the fact that, while 
most countries are sending their foreign ministers to the 
San Francisco Conference, the Russian delegation will not 
be headed by Foreign Commissar Molotov but by Ambas- 
sador Gromyko. 

There is one more point about voting, that is, the pro- 
cedure at San Francisco itself. At previous United Nations 
conferences each country, regardless of size, had one vote. 
Whether this policy is to be Observed at the San Francisco 
parley has not yet been disclosed. 


Small Countries on Guard 


All these matters are related to the chief question trou- 
bling the small countries — will they be able to safeguard 
their interests in the new world schéme? They fear a dicta- 
torship of the Big Powers. The settlement of the Polish 
question by the Big Three has given them little reassurance 
on this score. Some other countries like Brazil, Canada, 
Mexico, Belgium and the Netherlands are expected to insist 
on permanent seats in the Council. 

Finally, there is the problem f how to handle vast colo 


@nial areas. Some countries will undoubtedly object to any 


United Nations trusteeship plan which will share control 
over their prewar possessions. 

Counteracting these internal stresses and tensions at the 
Golden Gate conference is the determination of the peoples 
in all the United Nations to prevent another war. And that 
can be accomplished only by extending into the postwar era 
the close cooperation which was developed by the peace- 
loving countries during the war. 


HOW SECURITY COUNCIL VOTE FORMULA WOULD WORK 


Council could use force (economic or military) against 
the offending country — but only if each of the Big Five 
approved. 

Example 2. Assuming a dispute arises between one 
of the Big Five and a small country, let us say between 
Russia and Hungary. Although not a member of the 
United Nations Organization, Hungary could call her 
dispute to the attention of the Council or the Assembly. 

As in the previous example, the Assembly could 
debate the issue or make recommendations. But its 
authority would stop there. 

If the Assembly or the Secretary General should 
submit the case to the Council, Russia — as a party to 
the dispute — could not prevent the Council from mak- 


~ing a decision for a peaceful settlement. But any one of 


the Big Four — Britain, France, China or the United 
States — could prevent the Council from considering the 
complaint. 

And, of course, any decision by the Council to use 
force to settle this case would require Russia’s approval. 
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Wo | | Lloyd George, Italy’s Sonnino (who later with- 
we moe of Lincoln, it is “for drew), France’s Clemenceau, and President Wil- 
ne the living” to see that aiid dead son—met at Versailles to make peace and plan 
in World War Il shall not have o league of Nations. 

died in vain; that our Unknown 
Soldier shall not again become a 
symbol of our failure. 
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3. Led by Senator 
Cabot Lodge, chairman 
Foreign Relations Commi 
the U. S. Senate rejected 
Treaty of Versailles and 
Covenant of the Leag 
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7. But tariff walls and chineticy problems 
world trade and led to a severe depression. Unem- 

















troops had seized Manchuria from China ~ 
in 1931-32. The League and U. S. Secretary of State Stimson con- } 
demned this act but no nation was ready to halt Japan by force. ff 
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1 5. The international Labor Organization im- 

Ry proved labor standards. The Permanent Court 

of International . Justice settled more than 30 
disputes between nations in 1921-1940. 
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Tl. In 1936 Italy and Germany | 
helped General Franco's rebellion 
against the Spanish Republic. Rus- 
sia aided the Republic, but France, 
Britain, and the U. S. were neutral. ‘ 
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14. Hitler annexed Austria in March, 
Phe Munich parley, in September be 
Britain’s Chamberlain, France’s Daladi 
ler and Mussolini, averted war by givi 
ler part of Czechoslovakia. 








13. Neutrality and isolation was our policy but we made attempts 
to cooperate with other nations. In 1934 Congress approved 
Secretary of State Hull’s Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. 

















on August 14, 1941, President 
Roosevelt and Prime Minister 
18. in 1940 the President Churchill issued the Atlantic 
traded 50 destroyers for Charter as a basis for future 
bases on British territory in 
the New World. In March, 
1941, Congress passed the 
Lend Lease Act to aid all 
anti-Axis nations. 
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20. The Japanese. attack on Pearl 
carried out while Jap diplomats talked 
—ended the American debate over 
and isolationism. 
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17. When war broke out, President Roosevelt 
called a special session of Congress which 


amended the Neutrality Act to let nations 
buy arms on a “cash and carry” basis. 








15. Five months later Hitler 
carved up all Czechoslovakia 
and then demanded Danzig 
and the “Polish Corridor” 
separating East Prussia from 
the rest of Germany. 

















16. Rejecting belated French-British offers, Rus- 
sia signed a pact with Germany on August 
23, 1939. On September 1, Hitler’s armies in- 
vaded Poland. Britain and France declared 
war on Germany, September 3. 
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22. In 1943-44 conferences 
dealing with postwar prob- 
lems of food, reconstruction, 
trade and banking, labor, 
and aviation were held by 


the United Nations. 




















21. Joint United Nations 
‘agencies perfected war 
teamwork. Roosevelt and 
me) Churchill met at Casa- 
i blanca and Quebec in 
1943 and later with Stalin 
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4. The United Nations 
ion paved the way for Conference at San Fran- 
the Dumbarton Oaks meeting in 1944, where | | ‘isco, planned by the Big 


delegates from the U. S., Britain, U.S.S.R. and Three at Yalta, will revise 
: and complete the new 


China planned a world organization. 
pe |" 























Japan Staggering 
From Triple Blow 


HE Allies have landed three punches 

on Japan in a single week. It looks 

like the last round for the Sons of the 
Setting Sun. 

Punch One: In a bold diplomatic 
move, Soviet Russia denounced her 
non-aggression pact with Japan, twenty 
days before the treaty automatically 
would have been renewed for another 
five years. Without mincing words, So- 
viet Foreign Commissar Vyacheslav M. 
Molotov told the Jap Ambassador that 
the agreement no longer made sense. 
In his note Molotov reminded the Japs 
that “Germany attacked the USSR, and 
Japan—Germany’s ally — helped the 


latter in. her war against the USSR, In 
addition, Japan is fighting against the 
U. S. A. and Great Britain, which are 
the allies of the Soviet Union, In such a 
situation, the act of neutrality between 
Japan and the USSR has lost its mean- 
ing, and the continuance of this pact 
has become impossible.” 

Punch Two: The Joint Chiefs of 
Staff announced the appointments of 
General of the Army Douglas MacAr- 
thur and Fleet Admiral Chester W. 
Nimitz as commanders, respectively, of 
all Army and all Navy forces in the 
entire Pacific theatre for the coming de- 
cisive phases of the war against Japan. 

Punch Three (result of Punches One 
and Two): “In viewsof the gravity of 
the situation,” Premier Kuniaki Koiso 
and his entire Cabinet resigned after 
having been in office less than nine 
months. Emperor Hirohito promptly 


summoned the 77-year old Admiral 
Baron Kantaro Suzuki to form: Japan’s 
third wartime government. The new 
Premier, who holds the post of Presi- 
dent of the Privy Council, is supposedly 
a “moderate.” He was almost assas- 
sinated by the “Younger Officers” dur- 
ing a military outbreak in 1936. 

What does it all add up to? (1) Rus- 
sia has cleared the way for eventual 
entry into the Pacific war. Whether 
she'll do so is no longer disputed. How 
soon it will happen cannot be predicted. 
(2) The ussignments of MacArthur and 
Nimitz to top commands, following our 
spectacular successes in the Philippines, 
Iwo Jima, and Okinawa, indicates that 
we are preparing for the knock-out 
blow. (3) Hirohito’s choice of a “mod- 
erate” to head his government is a last- 
resort effort to hoodwink the Allies into 
a compromise peace. 





1. TARIFFS AND WORLD TEAMWORK 


Mark each statement T (true) or F 
(fzlse). 

1. In pre-World War I days, the 
Republican party favored high tariff 
barriers. 

2. The coming tariff debate will prob- 
ably be along strictly party lines. 

8. The Hawley-Smoot Act gave the 
President power to cut tariffs 50%. 

4. A 50% cut in present tariff levels 
would be a 75% reduction from 1930 
rates. 

5. The present Reciprocal’ Trade Act 
gives Congress a veto power over spe- 
cific tariff reductions. 


ll. “FOR US THE LIVING” 


Place correct word in each space. 


1. Chief delegates at Versailles Con- 
ference were: 
(a) (France): 
(b) (Italy): 
(c) (Britain): 
(d) (U.S. A.): 

2. Openly defying the League, in. 
(a) 1931-32, Japan took 
(b) 1935, Italy took 
(c) 1936, Hitler fortified the ——___ 
(d) 1936, the Axis aided rebellion in 























3. Relying on French-British appease- 
ment policies, Hitler, in 
(a) March, 1938, annexed____. 
(b) March, 1939, took all______ 


(c) August, 1939, signed a pact with 





(d) September, 1939, invaded__.— 


4. Abandoning isolationism, the U. S. 
(a) authorized arms sales by amend- 
ing the 
(b) traded destroyers for British____ 
(c) gave aid to anti-Axis nations by an 
Act authorizing 
(d) favored world cooperation in the 
Senate-approved 

5. Nazi hopes of Allied disunity were 
thwarted when in 
(a) 1941, Roosevelt and Churchill is- 
sued the 
(b) 1943, the Big 3 met at__-__ 
(c) 1944, the Big 4 planned a postwar 
organization at 
(d) 1945, the United Nations agreed 
to meet at < 


ill. GOLDEN GATE TO PEACE 


Underscore correct word or phrase. 

1. The San Francisco Conference will 
discuss the: (a) treatment of war crimi- 
nals; (b) future of Germany; (c) world 
security organization. 

2. Poland was not invited because: 
(a) Russia objected; (b) the Lublin 
Committee was not reorganized; (c) 
Poland is not an ally. 

8. Co-sponsors of the conference in- 
clude: (a) China; (b) France; (c) 
Canada. 

4. At Yalta, Russia asked for a separ- 
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ate Assembly seat for: (a) the Baltic 
States; (b) White Russian S. R.; (c) 
Siberia. 

5. The Russian delegation will be 
headed by: (a) Molotov; (b) Gro- 
myko; (c) Litvinov. 

6. Syria and Lebanon were not on 
the original list because they were: 
(a) French mandates: (b) neutrals; 
(c) Axis satellites. 


IV. UNSCRAMBLING NAZI EUROPE 


Using the key numbers, indi¢ate the 
country holding each of the following 
areas: (a) in 1987, and (b) at che 
end of 1940. In (c), indicate the post 
war disposition of each, placing a “?” 
if the issue is still undecided. 

(Key: 1-Austria, 2-Bulgaria, 3-Czecho- 
slovakia, 4-Finland, 5-France, 6-Ger- 
many, 7-Italy, 8-Hungary, 9-Poland, 
10-Romania, 11-Russia, 12-Yugoslavia.) 
a Sudetenland: (a). (b)__ (c)— 
b. Macedonia: (a)__ (b)_— (c)— 
Bessarabia: (a). (b)_—. (c)— 
d. Alsace - Lorraine: (a). (b)— 
(c)— 


e. Saar Basin: (a). (b)_— (c)— 


f. Hungarian Slovakia: (a). (b)— 


Ee 

g. Petsamo: (a). (b)_— (c)— 

h. Rhine Province: (a). (b)— 
(c)— 

i. Teschen: (a)__ (b)_— (c)— 

j. Dalmatia: (a)__ (b)— (c)— 
k. East Prussia (southern part): (a)— 
(b)— (c)— 

1. Ruthenia: (a). (b)_— (c)— 

m. The Ruhr: (a) (b)—— (c)— 
n. Transylvania (northwestern part): 
(a)— (b)— (c)— 
o. Southern Dobruja: 
(c)— 


(a). (b)— 
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By NANCY WILSON ROSS 


Every kind of woman followed the men in 
the great pioneering adventure of the West 


T IS easy for Americans to forget how short a journey in 

time they have come from the great overland trek of men, 
women, children, and animals which gave this country its 
present vast span from ocean to ocean. Actually it is only 
about a hundred years since the first two white women, 
both from the State of New York, dared the perils of that 
“foreign” land: between the Ohio Valley and the Pacific 
coast to come a seven months’ journey, doubled up in side- 
saddles over the “impassable barrier” of the Rocky Moun- 
tains down into the green valleys of mythical Oregon. 

From the beginning of the nineteenth century the shore 
of the Western ocean had been drawing men toward it with 
an inescapable pull. The pull strengthened as the century 
moved into the thirties, forties, and fifties. It was as though 
the unawakened American land, sleeping between its bind- 
ings of sea water, had itself cried: Take me, claim me, make 
me your own. . . . So men walked and rode, measured and 
staked, dug and looted, burned and planted, all the way 
from Maine to California, making the country theirs. 

Where men go, women must of necessity follow. But that 
is not the whole story of the coming of the women to the 
West, of this long and arduous journey into deprivation 
and discomfort. The first to cross the Rocky Mountains came 
as missionaries, hoping to convert the Indians and thus to 
serve their Protestant God. Yet already other women had 


* made the same journey, Indian women, serving white men, 


helping this alien race to conquer their own people by 
teaching them —the palefaces—to live in the wilderness 
without discontent. 

The great majority of westward-moving women, how- 
ever, were the wives and mothers of the covered-wagon 
trains. Some of these women came, in tight-lipped protest, 
simply because their men had caught the virulent Oregon 
Fever and there was nothing to do but follow. Others were 
stirred with the American appetite for change, and gladly 
left sheltered towns and farms in Illinois, New Hampshire, 
a or Massachusetts to travel toward a legendary 

d. 

It is not possible to say or to write anything about migra- 
tions westward without including women’s role in it. For it 
was women who made possible the conquest and civilizing 
APRIL 
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of the vast Northwestern area — beginning with Sacajawea, 
the Indian guide for Lewis and Clark, and continuing down 
through the many nameless stout-hearted white women 
who held the very wilderness at bay and finally vanquished 
it with their insistence on larger clearings, garden patches, 
wooden floors, roads, schools, and club meetings. 

Getting to the Pacific Northwest in the early nineteenth 
century was an ordeal that we can scarcely imagine today. 
The first women to endure it were forced to travel in the 
rough company of fur traders, the only men who knew the 
trails and water holes, and the ways of buffalo and Indians. 
Later emigrant companies selected captains from among 
their own number for the plains trip and hoped somewhere 
to pick up expert guides to help them cross the Rocky Moun 
tains and choose their final destination. Frequently these 
guides lost their way and led trusting companies into weary 
weeks of delay and danger when food ran out and people 
died of hunger and exhaustion within a few days’ journey 
of the promised land. 

Sometimes women grew desperate on the trail] and set 
fire to their wagons, struck their children, threatened to kill 
themselves rather than endure another hour of heat, flies, 
dirt, dust, weariness, lack of water, lost cattle, sick babies, 
and a receding horizon. 

Women who didn’t go to these lengths in their despair 
trequently made what men called “trouble.” “The greatest 
trouble was with the women who wanted to stop and wash 
up regularly,” complained an old-timer. It is easy to under- 
stand why. So thick was the dust on the Oregon Trail that 
it rose like a wall in the wake of a passing company. So 
deep became the ruts that they can still be pointed out 
along the highway in many parts of the West. 

The unfortunate emigrants who took the Naches Trail in 
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NANCY WILSON ROSS was born in Olympia, 
Washington, was graduated from the University of 
Oregon, and crossed the United States four times in a 
trailer-house, as the nearest modern approach to a cov- 
ered wagon. While she was traveling through the North- 
west, gathering material for her book Farthest Reach, 
she found old diaries, library files, and old characters 
who gave her a rich fund for Westward the Women, 
from which this passage is taken. It is full of amazing 
short biographies of the extraordinary women who left 
their mark on the Northwest after conquering the 
Oregon Trail. 
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1853 found it nearly impassable, with bluffs so precipitous 
that they had to kill their cattle, dry the hides and let the 
wagons down over the steep cliffs, while men, women, and 
children scrambled to safety as best they could. 

The story is told of how Mrs. Longmire, of the same 
party, walking ahead in the midst of the untouched coastal 
forest carrying a babe and leading a three-year-old child, 
came suddenly upon a grizzled woodsman who blanched to 
the beard at sight of her and cried: 

“Good Lord, woman, where did you come from? Is there 
any more of you? You can’t get through this way. You'll 
have to turn back. There ain’t a blade of grass for fifty miles.” 

But Mrs. Longmire simply walked past him with her face 
set to the west and, as she passed, said only: “We can’t go 
back, we’ve got to go forward.” 

High-strung women exhausted themselves on the long 
trek with the necessity for constant watchfulness of their 
children. Over and over again diaries and letters speak 
briefly of a child fallen into the campfire or under the wagon 
wheels. “All four wheels passed over his body. Small hope 
is held of his recovery.” “Little Agness B. fell into the fire 
today. Poorly.” 

The western trip was not, however, always dreary and 
discouraging. Pleasant homely pictures of life in some of the 
wagon trains have come down the years. 

There are stories of moments along the road when people 
relaxed and played, danced to the tune of an amateur fiddler 
as the big moon came up over the River Platte, or, farther 
west, on the hard-packed prairie with the Shining Moun- 
tains, sighted at last, ringing the skyline. 

Such celebrations were frequently impromptu weddings, 
with perhaps a bride’s cake made from turtle eggs found in 
some passing creek. 

There was plenty of tragedy, humor, romance, and melo- 
drama in the life of the wagon trains, but the heartache of a 
lifetime’s separation from friends and relatives was the part 
of the great adventure most difficult to accept: 

“From the day the little company of emigrants turned 
their faces toward the West in 1848, Moriah Crane never 
beheld kith nor kin again on earth. John Crain sent word 
from his distant home, “Don’t take Moriah west of the 
Rocky Mountains,” but her husband’s mind was her mind” — 
and so Moriah went, one of nameless hundreds. 

Even when they reached their destination there was noth- 
ing for these women but harder work and increased dis- 
comfort. 

The giant trees were one source of tear tor women accus- 


tomed to the open valleys and the gentle groves o! the 
Midwest and the East. Anyone who has dwelt close to the 
forests of the Pacific Northwest must have felt at times an 
almost primitive terror of the enclosing greenness of the trees. 
Children of the first settlers on: the West coast remembe: 
their long tramps to school through perpetual twilight with 
only a rare glimpse of sky overhead. In the spring, par. 
ticularly, the play of light upon the jungle luxuriance gives 
the sensation of drowning in moving green waters. Some. 
times the effect is hypnotic and soothing, sometimes suffo- 
cating. 

Those late-comers among the pioneers who stopped and 
drove in stakes beside some welcome river in the dry inland 
country were no less courageous than those who braved the 
uncut forest farther to the west. These were the people who 
saw the vision of deserts in bloom, saw the time when little 
ditches of life-giving water could be channeled from a main 
stream. Yet before these barren valleys could turn green 
with famous orchards there were years of solitude in baking 
sun and freezing cold without the shelter of a single tree; a 
life-time of dry winds, sand-storms, ticks, ‘snakes, and coyotes 
on the endless stretch of desert with nothing to relieve its 
vast monotony but the whirling dervish dance of bunch. 
grass. 

The night voice of the torest, and the eerie silence ot the 
desert, were second in terror only to the noises the Indians 
made. In real or mock war dances, in mourning their dead, 
or in welcoming a change of season, the aboriginal songs 
and cries out of painted faces chilled the blood of white 
females. It is surely only in retrospect that an Astoria pionee: 
could write with a degree of objective calmness: 

“Many Indians were camped on the hills near our house, 
and they seemed to keep up an incessant howling. As Sally, 
their queen, was very sick, they constantly made night 
hideous with their medicine performances. The queen's 
slaves were in mortal terror lest she should die and they be 
buried alive with her, according to tribal custom.” 

Even when Indians were friendly they had to be watched. 
they thieved without conscience, brought lice and vermin 
into the scrubbed cabins of white women, and thrust their 
filthy fingers wonderingly into the mystery of rising dough 
The courage with which pioneer women disciplined Indian 
upstarts is amazing. They chased them with brooms and 
sticks, slapped their hands when they reached for pies, 
burned them by pressing stolen hot cakes against thei 
bodies after the Indians had snatched and hidden them 
under their armpits. At the same time, in true feminine 
style, they tried to reform them, teach them Christianity, 
encourage them not to drink and smoke, to help their 
squaws with the hard labor, and to learn a sense of time 
and responsibility. It was uphill work, but their ardor for 
reform never flagged. 

Ia spite of the terrors ot being lett alone, the women did 
not cling to the men, often forced to leave them to go east 
for reinforcements, or to act as guides over the mountaip 
passes for family and friends; to fight Indian hostiles; to 
travel to some designated open spot near a spring in 4 
forest to meet with other men and, in the American way, 
set up a “government by proclamation,” plan schools, elect 
sheriffs, or fulfill jury duties in the midst of the wilderness. 

(Concluded on page 20) 
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HE PRE-RAPHAELITES — those poets of a radical re- 

nown in the England of their day—are not often 
thought of in connection with our own Wild West coast. 
Yet it was to their drawing rooms that Joaquin Miller came 
-and brought a fresh breath of the West. They accepted 
it, as they accepted the outlandish costume of Miller, his 
strange stories of his magic life — more marvelous and magic 
than it really was —as the sober truth. For how-were they 
to know that Miller had an exuberant and untamed fancy? 
Perhaps Miller felt that only so could he shroud his early 
days and origin in mystery. He knew his own powers were 
inadequate. And so he contributed what he could to estab- 
lish a land of magic in a world still largely unaware. 

Francis Bret Harte, although born in Albany, N. Y., was 
another poet identified with the West Coast. He was born 
in 1839 and went West when he was fifteen. Engaged: in 
writing serious poetry unprofitably, he had nothing better 
to fill up an empty form of The Overland Monthly with 
than his verses “Plain Language from Truthful James,” 
which he had writteh and then discarded as unfit for pub- 
lication. The poem swept the West and then the East. Harte 
became internationally famous. The editor of The Atlantic 
Monthly paid him $10,000 to write for a year in his Pike 
County vein for the magazine. So we have his famous 
short stories — “M’liss,” “Tennessee’s Partner,” “The Outcast 
of Poker Flat,” and others. But he also romanticized and 
glorified a country that was too big for him. 

A poet of our own day who was born in Washington and 
educated in the University of California — Genevieve Tag- 
gard — has said something ponderable on this subject: In an 
atthology of those California days, which she compiled 
with George Sterling and James Rorty, she says that man’s 
roots must go back a little below the surface if he is to feel 
at home*in his environment. It is necessary to have the 
bones of our ancestors in the ground where we live. 

Does this sense of rootlessness, this feeling of not yet 
quite belonging to the grandeur of the West explain some 
of the later poets? George Sterling himself perhaps? He tried 
to graft on the culture of the West a love for the poetry of 
England. His poetry has beauty, but he traveled in the 
wong direction with it, retaining the already outmoded 
doths and thees in a world that was weary of them. Caught 
by the beauty of the West, did he too feel inadequate? 

Marjorie Mansfield has said something on this subject. 
Nature alone cannot make poetry. There must be a sense of 
people who have lived there — a boat tied to a tree, a path 
wound the lake. 

Yet — as if in answer to this suggestion — we recall that 
one of the most important of modern poets has long made 
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California his home — Robinson Jeffers. Whatever his phi- 
losophy may be — and I have no space to discuss it — cer- 
tainly it is a philosophy hard to accept, the philosophy of a 
poet who has found life a difficult riddle to sclve. 

The beauty of the Jeffers home, the romance of its 
setting, are famous. In 1914, he says, he had expected to 
cross the ocean, but “the August news turned us to this 
little village of Carmel instead, and when the stagecoach 
topped the hill from Monterey and we looked down through 
pines and sea fogs on Carmel Bay, it was evident that we 
had come to our inevitable dwelling place.” 

He built Tor House himself —a barnlike structure with 
an adjacent tower, the top story of which is Jeffers’ work 
room.-The. hours he does not devote to writing are filled 
with “stone masonry, tree planting, swimming, pipe smok- 
ing, drives and walks in the coast range and reverent ad- 
miration of hawks, herons, and pelicans.” The subjects he 
mentions as his favorites are significant. For the symbol of 
the hawk appears often in his poetry and so does the hard, 
indifferent beauty of granite: 


“The beauty of modern 
Man is not in the persons but in the 
Disastrous rhythm, the heavy and mobile masses 
the dance of the 
Dream-led masses down the dark mountain.” 


You have probably read in high school the anthology and 
the history of poets by Joseph Auslander and Frank Ernest 
Hill. If you live in California, you have realized that Frank 
Ernest Hill was one of your poets. More distinguished is 
Edwin Markham, whose poem, “The Man with the Hoe,” 
did much to champion the cause of the worker in the year 
of its publication, 1898. Often quoted is his quatrain: 


“He drew a circle that shut me out — 
Heretic, rebel, a thing to flout, 

But Love and I had the wit to win: 
We drew a circle that took him in.” 


Hazel Hall, 1886-1924, was taken as a child to Portland, 
Oregon. She was a sensitive lyricist with emotional depth as 
this stanza from her poem “Any Woman” indicates: 


“You have a right to lift your fingers 
And stare in pity at your hands 
That are the exquisite frail mirrors 
Of all the mind misunderstands.” 


It was in Portland too that Howard McKinley Corning 
lived in the “epic green-land of Oregon.” He became a 
leader of those young Oregon poets —H. L. Davis, Borg- 
hild Lee, Charles O. Olsen, Ethel Romig Fuller. 


POEMS TO REMEMLER 
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Roy Rogers, King of the Cowboys, on Trigger, King of the 
Cow Ponies, pauses during an outdoor shooting session, to 
chat with camera men. Roy is Beau Brummel of Republic. 


A Reader from Research Department confers with writers, 


HOLLYWOOD . « . home of “Westerns” 


OLLYWOOD has been called “a state of mind.” Actually, it is a rambling 
area of Southern California including the scattered lots and studio ranch 

properties where the movies are made. Republic, Paramount, RKO-Radio, 
Columbia, United Artists, Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, Universal and Twentieth 
Century-Fox — each constitutes a small village, ranging in size from 13 acres 
to over 200. One of the largest of these is Republic where “Westerns” have been 
a specialty for ten years. Its small village of low adobe buildings, crowned 
with red tile, lies in the San Fernando Valley, bounded by a range of moun- 
tains, rugged open country, and old trails where the intrepid hero (Roy 
Rogers) rides on his wise and beautiful horse (Trigger) to rescue maidens 
from the clutches of a villain descended from a long line of horse thieves. 
The hero can sing Western ballads, twirl an inspired lasso and shoot from 
the hip. His wardrobe is. something to dream about. 

Sounds silly, does it? Silly or not, the “Westerns” appeal to the romantic in 
everyone. Their popularity is immortal, for they arouse a nostalgia for the 
days when the range was open and free and men were men. The old frontier 
of the cattle days passed more than fifty years ago, but it was one of the most 
colorful eras in the history of the West and the cowboy is still American folk- 
hero, the world over. 


A huge moveable camera is used indoors. 
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On the famous “Western Street” of the Republic The famous Western Street where cowboys, gamblers, Indians, 
lot actors recreating Buffalo Bill, Bat Masterson, frontiersmen, and Conestoga wagons are everyday sights. This 
Judge Roy Bean, Jesse James, Wild Bill Hickock set, seen in most “Westerns,” was once a cabbage patch. 
and Billy the Kid ride and shoot again. This street 4!" »itures from Republic Pictures Corporation 


faithfully copies an early Western town as a perma- 
nent set. Behind the scenes, producers and directors 
confer with writers to get the story outlined; sce- 
nariOs are prepared; facts are checked in research 
libraries; the cast is chosen; and the indoor shooting 
begins. After the outdoor camera work is finished, 
the producer with the story editor and film cutter 
fit together the “stakes” to make a continuous whole. 
The sound engineer “dubs in” sound effects. When 
the picture is finally complete in all its innumerable 
details, it is ready for the public. People who have 
never seen the old Far West can then see, unfolding 
before them a few of the flaming hours now history. 





SOMEWHERE IN OREGON. 
T IS 6 o'clock in the morning when the bull cook begins 
his day. He shakes himself free from under the heavy 
sugans on his bunk and promptly pulls a pair of baggy 
trousers over his two-piece double-breasted suit of vermil- 
lion underwear, used in lieu of pajamas, of which he has 
never heard. He snaps his galluses twice with a good loud 
crack. . . . Bring on the day! 

The fog hangs low and chilly, these mornings, as he 
emerges from his little shack and into the deserted camp 
street, where the silence is broken only by the breathing of 
hard-sleeping loggers and lumberjacks. Far up the mountain 
a coyote barks. Crows can be heard from somewhere in the 
mist. What passes for dawn will soon be breaking in the 
deep timber of the Coast country. 

Perhaps I should explain that bull cooks are a race, almost 
a nation, of human beings about whom poets, novelists and 
other laymen have been goiffg wrong for half a century and 
more. The name sounds as though bull-cooking had some- 
thing to do with the culinary art. But the bull cook does no 
cooking. He never did cook. He got his alluring name back 
in the days when bulls—oxen to you—were the motive power 
which moved the logs from stump to river. He shook out 
the baled hay and mixed the bran and corn meal to feed the 
animals—hence his name. He also did most of the chores in 
camp. 

Steam drove the bellowing bulls from the timber, but the 
bull cook has retained his ancient and honorable name. His 
kind, I regret to say, is disappearing, but a few of the veri- 
table breed survive—grizzled, walrus-mustached, rheumatic 
—and they are wonderful. 

Well, here it is, the morning again. Contrary to company 
rules, but in the best bull-cook tradition, the bull cook takes 
a can of kerosene he has cached the night before, then pro- 
ceeds from bunkhouse to bunkhouse, lighting fires in the box 
stoves. And now, if he is on good terms with the cook, he 
goes into the kitchen for a cup of coffee, of a strength to 
dissolve a peavey hook. With a pint or so under his belt he 
comes out of the kitchen a new man, ready to greet the 
dawn with grave dignity. For isn’t he the man who starts 
the camp wheels to turning? He sniffs the air a moment and 
looks up the mountain, where the mist is breaking. He ob- 
serves that the wind is in the north and steady. He says 
aloud, to nobody in particular, that she’s going to be a mild 
day. . . . It is almost half-past six; time to wake the boys. 

Now comes the really great moment of the bull cook's 
day, the moment when he ceases temporarily to be an aged 
chore-boy and becomes the hand of Progress, perhaps of 
Destiny. As he approaches the gut-hammer, a triangular 
piece of steel hanging just outside ‘he cookhouse door, he 
actually seems to gain an inch in stature. 

Waking leggers is something of a ceremony to the bull 
cook. Most of the fraternity pride themselves on the tune 
they play on the iron gong, and are forever experimenting 
with new beats and flourishes. 

Well, the bull cook approaches the gong, a short piece ot 
iron in his right hand. He takes from his pocket a big, fat 
silver watch. When the second-hand has made its last revo- 
lution within the half-hour, he lifts his arm and smites the 
gong a single lusty blow. What a wonderful noise! He lis- 
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This potentate of the lumber camps 
has never stood over a hot stove 
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tens, doubtless enchanted, while the sound reverberates 
through the tall and silent forest, while it strikes fair against 
the mountain and is thrown back to camp. The bull cook’s 
eyes gleam. The Moment has arrived. 

Now he starts his tune. He begins with a leisurely move- 
ment, three sustained bell-like notes that peal like the crack 
of doom into the ears of 200 sleeping loggers. When the 
last note is just dying he cuts loose with his roulade. Faster 
and faster he beats the vibrating triangle. The very hills 
seem to tremble. Skookum medicine! 

Long before the morning overture has reached the quick 
notes of its final measures the camp is awake. One hears 
the tramp of calked boots on the plank sidewalk, the rattle 
of tin wash basins. A voice is raised in ribald song. The bull 
cook’s chest swells amazingly. By golly, miste:., when he 
rings the gong, the boys have to get up! 

After breakfast the bull cook’s day proceeds along tradi- 
tional lines. He feeds the pigs, he sweeps the bunkhouses, 
he saws and splits wood for the kitchen and bunkhouse 
stoves. Then at some vague hour in the afternoon, just when 
I have never been able to learn, although I have attempted 
to stalk him, the bull cook retires to the little shack where 
he lives alone. There the bull cook snoozes for an hour or so. 
It is a time of intense quiet, such as no city dweller can 
imagine. 

At about 4 o'clock the bull cook yawns, snaps his galluses 
twice and emerges to repeat his morning chores. 

With bell clanging, the train pulls in from the woods and 
jolts to a stop. In five minutes 200 loggers have massed at 
the cook-house door, to await the signal to enter. Camp 
etiquette, a powerful thing, keeps them outside until the 
signal; but the bull cook, thanks to ancient tradition, never 
waits in this queue. He is permitted to enter the sacred 
precincts through the kitchen, and when the hungry horde 
comes pounding in he is already reaching for the hill of 
steaks. Yes, steaks! 

After supper the bull cook makes a call at two or three 
ot the bunkhouses, to hear what the boys are talking about; 
and somewhere around 9 o'clock he retires to his little 
shack, where pretty movie queens smirk down at him from 
magazine covers on the walls. From his pocket Le takes his 
big watch. He winds it with a. key and hangs it on a nail 
near his bunk. He cracks his galluses once, then disrobes 
into the glory of his underwear. The bull cook’s day is done. 











By WALLACE STEGNER 


THEREVER ybu go in the Mormon country, whether 
through the irrigated Snake River Plains of eastern and 
southern Idaho, the infrequent oases among the Great Basin 
ranges of Nevada, the desert springs and flash-flood river 
bottoms of northern and central Arizona, or the mountain 
valleys of Utah, western Wyoming and western Colorado, 
you see the characteristic marks of Mormon settlement: the 
typical, intensively-cultivated fields of alfalfa and sugar beets 
and Bermuda onions and celery, the orchards of cherry and 
apple and peach and apricot (and it is not local pride which 
says that there is no better fruit grown anywhere), the irri- 
gation ditches, the solid houses, the wide-streeted, sleepy 
green towns. 

Especially you see the characteristic trees, long lines of 
them along ditches, along streets, as boundaries between 
fields and farms. They are as typical as English hedgerows; 
perhaps, to the predominantly English converts of the early 
days, they had some force as a substitute, copying in the 
desert, under conditions vastly different from those of the 
old country, the angled and bisected and neatly-blocked 
landscape of their first home. 

These are the “Mormon trees,” Lombardy poplars. Wher- 
ever they went the Mormons planted them. They grew 
boldly and fast, without much tending, and they make the 
landscape of the long valleys of the Mormon country some- 
thing special and distinctive. The view across one of those 
valleys from the mountains, when the wind is bending the 
tall poplars and the whole land leans a little tipsily and even 
the shadows yaw on tight alfalfa fields and brown pasture 
land, is a view one does not immediately forget. 

They give a quality to the land so definite that it is almost 
possible to mark the limits of the Mormon country by the 
trees. They do not grow in the mountains, but neither do 
the Mormons, except for scattered sheepherders and cow- 
punchers who by their very profession are cut off from the 
typical Mormon way of life. Mormons and Mormon trees 
are both valley races. And once in a while the presence of 
Lombardy poplars reveals surviving centers of Mormon 
population where one would never have suspected them. I 
was driving with a friend through Nevada some years ago 
and came through Sparks, just a short way down the Truckee 
from Reno — almost a suburb of that “biggest little city on 
earth.” My companion looked at the roadside lined with 
poplars and said, “Is this a Mormon town?” 

He had forgotten, if he ever knew, that Nevada was part 
of ‘the old State of Deseret, that its first farmers were 
Mormons, that the Carson Valley towns under the lee of the 
Sierra were founded by Mormon colonists. He had forgotten 
that the Mormons once reached much farther than they do 
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now, that Mormons participated in the gold strike at Sutter's 
Mill, that even Eilley Bowers, that fantastic wife of Sandy 
Bowers, himself one of the most fantastic figures in the 
history of western mining camps, was a twice-divorced 
Mormon wife when she married Sandy, and that she came 
to Nevada with her second husband as one of a colonizing 
group. The Carson Valley towns were abandorted early, for 
political reasons, but the stamp of the early settlers remains 
here and there far outside the reaches of the present Mormon 
country. ; 

The trees in Sparks are a dead give-away that Nevada is 
not merely, the home of cheap divorces and open gambling 
and Basque sheepherders and the Wingfield banks. It was 
and to some extent still is a part of the Mormon country, 
and even in the biggest little city on earth there is a sizeable 
Mormon population. That may, as a matter of fact, have 
something to do with the quiet and sobriety of Reno’s resi- 
dential section. 4 

There are not as many Mormon trees as there used to be; 
it seems a pity. Trees of other varieties, wherever there has 
been developed a dependable water-supply, break up the 
clear patterns that existed in many parts of the Mormon 
country only a generation ago. Some of the rows of poplars 
have been cut down in Salt Lake City streets and along the 
edges of fields east of the city, because their age and 
possible heart-rot made them a hazard. They are not a 
particularly long-lived tree. Increasingly, too, people have 
wanted wider-crowned trees that would throw more shade. 
But still in the rural districts, in the places where Mormonism 
maintains itself comparatively untouched, the Lombardy 
poplars line the ditch banks and the fields. 

Perhaps it is fanciful to judge a people by its trees. Prob- 
ably the predominance of poplars is the result of nothing 
more interesting than climatic conditions or the lack of other 
kinds of seeds and seedlings. Probably it is pure nonsense 
to see a reflection of Mormon group life in the fact that the 
poplars were practically never planted singly, but always in 
groups, and that the groups took the form of straight lines 
and ranks. Perhaps it is even more nonsensical to speculate 
that the straight, tall verticality of the Mormon trees ap- 
pealed obscurely to the rigid sense of order of the settlers, 
and that a marching row of plumed poplars was symbolic, 
somehow, of the planter’s walking with God and his soli- 
darity with his neighbors. ; 

Nonsensical or not, it is not an unpleasant thought. Insti- 
tutions must have their art forms, their symbolic represen- 
tations, and if the Heavenward aspirations of medieval 
Christianity found their expression in cathedrals and spires, 
the more mundane aspirations of the Latter-day Saints may 
just as readily be discovered in the widespread plantings 
of Mormon trees. They look Heavenward, but their roots 
are in earth. The Mormon looked towatd Heaven, but his 
Heaven was a Heaven on earth and he would inherit bliss 
in the flesh. 


Reprinted from Mormon Country by Wallace Stegner by 
permission of Duell, Sloan & Pearce. 


Wherever you go in the West, you can 
recognize Mormon country by its poplars 
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NORTHWEST JARGON 


A few old-timers still know 
the traders’ Chinook language 


“ag LAHOWYA sikhs! Mika kumtux 
Chinook wawa?” How are you 
friend? Do you speak Chinook jargon? 
Today only a few old-timers and 
anthropologists would prick up their 
ears in understanding, yet once the 
Chinook jargon was spoken daily by 
100,000 people, from southern Oregon 
to southeastern Alaska and from the 
Pacific to the Rockies. It was the “lin- 
gua franca” of the fur empire, the 
common medium of speech for the 
Americans, the English, the Spanish, 
the Russians, the Chinese, the Hawaiians 
and the Indian tribes who populated 
this vast region. It was the language 
of the traders and trappers, free-booters 
and -gold-seekers, mountain-men and 
missionaries. 

Before the coming of the white men, 
the Indian tribes of the Pacific North- 
west had solved the problem of their 
differing dialects with a bart: language. 
The Chinooks and the Nootkans, by vir- 
tue of numbers and belligerence, domi- 
nated this territory so Chinook and 
Nootkan words dominated this secon- 
dary tongue. The Lower Columbia was 
held by the Chinooks who made the 
first contacts with the whites. The new- 
comers quickly adopted and enlarged 
the native nucleus with words from 
their own tongue, until it covered all 
the necessities of intercourse among all 
the tribes and all the whites. Since the 
English Hudson’s Bay Company and 
the American Northwest Company 
pioneered this region most of the new 
words were of English or French Cana- 
dian derivation. A few were formed by 
onomatopoeia, an attempt to reproduce 
sound, as in the word “tum tum,” manu- 
factured to imitate the sound of the 
heart beat. The new jargon was christ- 
ened “Chinook wawa” in deference to 
the powerful Chinooks. 

The language is a masterpiece of 
practicality and simplicity. After all it 
was “made to order.”*The verb never 
changes tense, mode, voice, or form. 
Past, present and future are indicated 
by the words, “ankuttie,” (past) “alta,” 
(present) and “alki,” (future). Stress 
of the voice also indicates passage of 
time as prolongation on the first syllable 
of “ankuttie,” (a-a-a-n-n-kuttie), as “a 
lo-o-ng time ago” in English. 

Intensity of feeling was also stressed 
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by intonation, and expanded by facial 
expression and pantomime. The flexi- 
bility of expression was limited only by 
the skill and ingenuity of the speaker. 

In spelling, every man was on his 
own, since Chinook was essentially a 
spoken tongue. The words were written 
as they sounded and the results were 
not so confusing as one would imagine. 

Nor is there any special word order. 
The speaker generally places words in 
much the same order as they occur in 
his native language. However, since the 
Hudson’s Bay Oompany ruled supreme 
in this territory, the tendency was to- 
ward the English order. 

Pronunciation, of the vowels and the 
consonants, was generally as in English. 
F was omitted as an impossible tongue- 
twister for the Indians. P was substi- 
tuted, as in “pelton,” the jargon word for 
foolish or crazy. This word was derived 
from the name of one Archibald Felton, 
a deranged person whose antics im 
pressed the Astoria Indians so vividly 
that his name was incorporated in the 
jargon with the above meaning. The 
consonant “r” was partially unpro- 
nounceable and generally slurred as in 
“piah,” from the English, “fire.” Some- 
times as in “lum,” (rum), “L” was sub- 
stituted. 

The jargon reached the height of its 
popularity and usefulness during the 
1870s. After that it rapidly declined, 
for the transcontinental railroads 
brought an influx of settlers that sub- 
merged the native population. However 
in the farthest reaches of the continent, 
in the last frontiers of Alaska and the 
Canadian Northwest Territory, where 
the traders, the trappers, the miners 
and the “Mounties” are still in intimate 
contact with the Indian tribes, “Chinook 
Wawa” still prevails as the common 
medium. The regional~speech of the 
Pacific Northwest also preserves a num- 
ber of these colorful and interesting 
relics. . 

In the following list of the better 
known jargon words you may discover 
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a familiar term once Chinook, but now 
so common as to have lost its origin. 

Alki — by and by. 

Boston — American; Boston Illahee, the 
United States. 

Cheechako — a newcomer, a tenderfoot. 

Chinook — the warm, steady wind pecu- 
liar to the Northwest Pacific Coast, ema- 
nating from the Japanese current. 

Chuck — water. Salt chuck, the sea; 
Skookum chuck, rapids. 

Cultus — Worthless. A degree of worth- 
lessness not expressed by English. For ex- 
ample, a “cultus siwash” is the last word 
in no-accountedness. 

House — English. Skookum house, jail; 
hee hee house, dance hall; muckamuck 
house, restaurant; Siwash house, Indian 
house; Saghalie house, church. 

Hyas — large, great. Hyas tree, a great 
chief. Hyas Sunday, Christmas. 

Hi-yu — Much, plenty. Hi-yu Skookum, 
plenty strong; hi-yu muckamuck, plenty to 
eat; hi-yu wawa, much talk. 

Illahee —land, earth. Saghalie illahee, 
heaven; Keekwullie illahee, hell; King 
Chauch (George) illahee, England. 

Kamas — a staple food in the early days 
A bulbous root, sometimes called the si- 
wash onion. 

Klootchman — woman, wife. 

Klatawa — to go, get out, begone. 

Le-Jaub —the devil. From the French 

Mahkook — to buy, to sell, to trade. 

Memaloose — to die, to decay, dead. 

Moos-moss — buffalo, cattle, beef. Tenas 
moos-moos, calf. 

Muckamuck —to eat, food, to browse. 
ete. Muckamuck chuck, to drink. 

Pasiooks — Frenchman. 

Potlatch — a gift, to give, a feast. Among 
the tribes of the Northwest the most noted 
chief was he who held the largest potlatch 
oftenest, and gave away the most presents. 

Puss-puss — cat. Tenas puss-puss, a kit- 
ten; hyas puss-puss, a cougar. 

Saghalie — the sky, up, above. Saghalie 
Tyee, God. 

Sikhs — Friend. 

Siwash — Indian. 

Skookum — Strong, powerful, a ghost or 
demon. 

Tenas — little, a child, pretty. 

’ Tilikum — People, tribe, nation, friends. 

Tyee — chief. 

Tum-tum — the heart, spirit, will, mem- 
ory, thought, purpose. Sick tum-tum, sad; 
skookum tum-tum, brave; hee hee tum- 
tum, jolly, funny. 

Wawa — to talk, speech, story; halo wa- 
wa, do not talk. 




















® QUIZ YOURSELF! 


1. FACTS ARE FACTS 


When you've read all this week's 
selections, mark true statement T, false 
ones F. 


1. “The leppert” was a mongrel dog. 

2. It is the duty of a bull cook in a 
logging camp to prepare breakfast for 
the men. 

3. Mormon trees are weeping wil- 
lows. 

4. Most of the women who went 
West with their husbands died en route. 

5. The Chinook is the name of a 
warm, steady wind. 

6. Rusty’s mother regarded Old Sil- 
ver's recovery as a good omen. 

7. Rusty’s father bitterly opposed the 
adoption of the dog. 

8. Bret Harte, though a Westerner, 
wrote mostly about European and Brit- 
ish people and ideas. 

9. In Chinook wawa, if you have hi- 
yu muckamuck, you are likely to be sick 
tum-tum. 

10. If a siwash takes his klootch- 
man to the hee hee house, it is likely 
that the Boston in charge of the Sag- 
halie house may give them skookum 
wawa about Le-Jaub. 

11. Pioneer women approached the 
native Indians with awe and respect. 
12. Rusty’s dog was a fearless hunter. 











ll. WHAT’S THE BIG IDEA? 


In each of the following statements, 
underline the best completing word or 
phrase. 


1. The Mormons at one time desig- 
nated their new-found territory as the 
State of (a) Desert; (b) Deseret; (c) 
Desolate. 

2. Rusty’s mother played the (a) 
harp; (b) Jew’s harp; (c) French 
harp. 

3. Old Silver was a (a) dachshund; 
(b) bloodhound; (c) mixed breed. 

4. Chinook jargon was the language 
spoken in (a) Oregon; (b) Washing- 
ton, D. C.; (c) California. 

5. Robinson Jeffers is a famous (a) 
explorer; (b) prize fighter; (c) poet. 

6. Sacajawea was the Indian (a) 
guide for; (b) who massacred; (c) 
name of Lewis and Clark. 

7. The bull cook’s greatest moment 
comes when he (a) sits down to break- 
fast; (b) rings the iron gong; (c) feeds 
the pigs. 

8. The Steilacoom nuns are credited 
with bringing to the Pacific Northwest 
the (a) Lombardy poplar trees; (b) 
Scotch broom; (c) milch cows. 

9. Past, present, and future are indi- 
cated in Chinook jargon by (a) inflec- 
tion; (b) verb suffixes; (c) words. 

10. Old Silver was given his nick- 





name by (a) Rusty; (b) Rusty’s sister, 


(c) Rusty’s brother. 


@ EXPRESS YOURSELF! 


PULL UP A CHAIR 

— And join the discussion: 

What common characteristics do you 
find in the literary works represented in 
this week’s English material? Are these 
characteristics as striking as those of 
the literature of the South, the East, or 
the Midwest? 


® MIND YOUR LANGUAGE 


WORDS TO THE WISE 


Match up sides! For each word in 
Column I find the correct meaning in 
Column II. Words are from “Aprons to 
Their Eyes.” 


1. mythical a. deadly 
b. steep; headlong 
2. Inst c. sloping back 
8. arduous . unrehearsed; offhand 
4. deprivation ©: Unearthly, strange 
ers ee tending to produce 
5. virulent sleep 
6. vanquish §&- imaginary 
h. dating back to earliest 
7. ordeal Sones 
8. receding i. to rob or plunder, as a 
nak * city 
9. precipitous j. to conquer 
10. impromptu k. going without; loss 


1. a member of a fanatical 


1l. primitive tribe in Egypt 
12. hypnotic _m. difficult; hard 

; ish n, a view of the past; 
Bete looking backward 
14. eerie o. hardship, trying experi- 
15. retrospect ence 








Aprons to Their Eyes 
(Concluded) 


The fact that they were supposedly 
the “weaker” sex spared women no 
labor. “Men around here would be 
ashamed to be seen milking a cow,” one 
female pioneer remarked tartly. Another 
reported that she was the first woman to 
try to milk the vicious Spanish cattle in 
her settlement, and could only do so if 
her husband held the horns. Not all 
men were as helpful. 

Sister Joseph of the Steilacoom nuns, 
who are credited with bringing to the 
Pacific Northwest the Scotch- broom 
that now gilds the spring countryside, 
labored in true masculine style. She 
walked the ridgepole of the rude nun- 
nery, nail and hammer in hand, to re- 
pair a roof; tore down single-handed in 
the middle of the night— when the 
workmen were away — a chimney they 


were building improperly. A woman 
with a critical eye, she sawed off the 
unpleasing head of a statue of St. 
Joseph and “put one more becoming to 
a saint in its place.” 

Though the life was hard and exacted 
of them the physical endurance of men, 
pioneer women remained in large meas- 
ure reassuringly feminine. Rather than 
wear the same Calico skirts as every 
“klootchman” (Indian woman) in some 
crude village on the coast, they would 
pass up the fresh bolts of cloth from 
round the Horn and go on turning, 
patching, and piecing their own worn 
garments from the States. These dress- 
es, individual in color and fabric, were 
a slender thread holding them to their 
old lost life. 

Women in the Far West were never 
a liability; they were, indeed, desper- 
ately wanted and needed. So much was 
this true that by the sixties enterprising 
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Asa Mercer of Seattle was on his way 
east to recruit his cargoes of New Eng- 
land belles and Civil War widows for 
the trip round the Horn, and thereby 
to bring the woman supply in the West 
somewhat nearer the demand. 

“Come West and grow up with the 
country!” was Mercer's plea. It was a 
real challenge, for the West was des- 
tined to expand at a phenomenal pace. 
Almost too soon its future became its 
present. In one generation it was trans- 
formed from the Promised Land to the 
Last Frontier. The women who played 
a role in that momentous development 
cannot be forgotten. They gave them- 
selves as women—with all their 
strength and weakness, their ingenuity 
and frailty — to the land of which their 
men had dreamed. 





Reprinted from Westward the Women 
by permission of Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 
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HE LAST thing Rusty said before 
he went to war was, “Take care of 
my dog, won't you?” 

He looked for a long time at what he 
was leaving: the brown cactus-covered 
foothills, the open sky, the rolling 
orange orchards. We were his family 
but at the very last he said good-by to 
the hills and to his dog. We would 
change, but they would wait for him, 
unchanged, would they not? He molded 
the palm of his hand to the dog's skull 
as if to take its imprint with him. 

While his dog was here, head raised 
to note the buzzards drifting across the 
evening sky, flicking the first October 
rain from his hide, chasing the coyotes 
at dark, Rusty, too, would not com- 
pletely have departed; the dog his 
proxy, tasting the dry winds, the starry 
nights, the thunder of December rains. 

“Take care of my dog,” Rusty said 
and quickly slammed the car door and 
was driven away without once looking 
back. 

We remembered the day he got the 
dog. 

Our tather was gazing off across the 
hills. The orange trees were then only 
switches with bushy heads, and Rusty 
at fifteen was a giant among them. 
Father put down the hoe he was sharp- 
ening and peered through the clear 
September air. 

“What's the 
now?” he asked. 

Rusty'd left the crest of that hill and 
no one could say until he topped the 
next rise. 

“Is it a calf? Don’t tell me the boy’s 
bringing home a calf,” Father said. 


boy bringing home 


THE LEPPERT 


Rusty was tenderhearted. If anyone 
in town had an animal he had no use 
for, somebody’d say to him: “Tell the 
Carmichael kid. He’s got a soft heart. 
Can’t stand to have anything killed. 
He'll take it.” 

Somebody’d told the Carmichael kid 
again. Rusty and the animal came in 
sight once more. “Big dog or little calf? 
Which?” Father asked. 

The animal was spindling for a calf, 
but long-legged and awkward for a 
dog. Father let out a great timber-wolf 
howl, sudden and ear-shattering, and 
the animal responded, but Father still 
shook his head dubiously. “Well,” he 
said finally, “I don’t know’s you could 
say more than it ain't dumb. That's 
about as far as you could safely go.” 

While Father’s how! was still echo- 
ing against the hills Mother rushed to 
the door. “Enos,” she called, “in the 
name of Heaven what's going on?” 

“Nothing,” Father said. “Nothing at 
all. Just calling out to whatever Rusty’s 
bringing home.” 

Mother flew outside to see for her- 
self. She didn’t look much like a mother 
—with her saddle oxfords, her hair 
spraying over her shoulders, her French 
harp jutting from her hip pocket — but 
she acted like one. She baked ginger 
cookies for us, went with us for hikes, 
and helped us with our arithmetic, 
when she could. And she played for us 
at night on her French harp, the music 
in the dusk so beautiful and sad Rusty’d 


of the low sun was Rusty, one hill to go 
and home. 

“A dog. Why,” added Mother at 
once, “a dog’s the very thing I’ve been 
thinking we needed. Out here, the edge 
of nowheres, coyotes howling on our 
door step, a dog would make me feel 
safer.” 

Father smiled. Rusty coming over the 
hill with a giraffe would be just what 
Mother was longing for. 

Rusty’s face was shining when he 
reached us, his curly red hair damp 
from hurrying and coiled like tiny 
springs. 

“He's a fine dog,” he began at once. 
“He doesn’t eat much. He’s very intelli- 
gent. The only reason I got him is be- 
cause the man says it’s too hard on a 
dog traveling all the time, the way he 
does.” 

“What kind of a dog is he, son?” 

“Male,” said Rusty proudly, as if he’d 
thought of that, too. 

“I know,” said Father. “But what 
breed?” . 

A little shadow went over Rusty’s 
face. “Hound,” he said. 

Father rubbed his chin so that his 
whiskers made a meditative sound. 
“Hmm,” he said. 

“Bloodhound?” asked Mother encour- 
agingly, remembering Eliza. 

Rusty shook his head. 


have to sit in a dark corner to hide his “@ 


tears. 


The old dog had a will to live % 
beyond time and human reason * 


By JESSAMYN WEST 
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“Where?” Mother asked and Father ~ 
pointed. There against the sharp light. 
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“Greyhound?” said Father. 

“No,” Rusty said, “just hound. Just 

. just . . . general hound,” he said. 

“General hound,” repeated Father 
the way he might have said General 
Grant. 

Rusty patted and smoothed the dog 
and rearranged his ears but that was 
about it: general hound. The dog looked 
like the image a specific hound might 
cast on a body of unsteady water. All 
that was fine and taut in a hound was in 
him blunted and distorted. His black 
ears fell down lifeless as wilted cab- 
bage leaves about his jowls. His whis- 
kers were grizzled and broken. His tail 
dangled like unused rope from a hay- 
mow pulley. 

“He’s got kind eyes,” 
“Kind and intelligent.” 

“What's his name, 
asked. 

“Old Silver,” Rusty said. “The man 
said his name’s Old Silver. Kind of un- 
usual, isn’t it?” he asked proudly. 

“Yes, it is,” said Father. “Downright 
unusual, considering his color. Though 
I don’t doubt the first part for a min- 
ute.” 

“Who wants a puppy? I'm glad you 
didn’t get a puppy, Rus’,” said Mother. 

“The man said,” Rusty began again 
but Father interrupted him. “Say, who 
is this man?” 

“Mr. Hermes. He sells spirit oil —” 

“Spirit oil!” Father ejaculated but 
Rusty hurried on. “He says Old Silver's 
in the prime of life.” 

“The prime of life,” Father mur- 
mured. Then he said the dog’s name 
again, as if the words had bewitched 
him, “Old Silver. We got a cow named 
Star, a horse named Diamond and a 
cat named Pearl. Now we got a dog 
named Old Silver. Not a thing lacking 
but a fish named Goldie.” 

Rusty smoothed Old Silver's thin 
hair. “We got a dog.” . It was all 
fixed up. “Johnnie,” he called. 

Johnnie shot from the house like a 
cannon ball. “Rusty,” he yelled. Two 
miles away in Mesa Linda people said 
they could hear our little brother yell. 
“Rusty,” Johnnie bellowed. 

“Here, Johnnie,” Rusty said, but 
Johnnie’d seen Old Silver. Standing on 
tiptoe he threw his arms about Old 
Silver’s neck. “Leppert,” he said in that 
muffled roar which was as near whis- 
pering as Johnnie could get. “Leppert.” 

“What's he saying?” Father asked. 

“Leopard,” Mother said. “It was as 
plain as day.” 

“Leopard? What in tarnation does he 
call a dog like that a leopard for? It 
don’t even have spots.” 


Mother said. 


Son?” Father 


Although JESSAMYN WEST was 
born in Indiana, she has lived most 
of her life in California and is con- 
sidered a California writer. Her an- 


.cestors were Quakers, and Miss West 


graduated from Whittier College, 
originally a Quaker School in Whit- 
tier, California. After doing grad- 
uate work at the University of Cali- 
fornia, she went abroad intending to 
study at Oxford, but found “Paris 
more fun.” 

While Miss West was still at work 
on her Ph.D., she contracted tuber- 
culosis and had to stop. Since then 
she has begun to write and has had 
her work accepted by most of the 
quality magazines. She is married 
and lives in Napa, California. The 
Leppert is a story of the Santa Ana 
Valley, south of Los Angeles. 
Pee ee ee ee ee ee 

“A leopard is just a big animal to 
Johnnie, Enos. A child that age is too 
young to hunt for spots or stripes.” 

“Leppert,” Johnnie rumbled loving- 
ly, his cheek against Old Silver's dew- 
laps. 

“Leopard,” Father corrected him. 

“Leppert, leppert,” Johnnie crooned. 

Mother put a hand on Rusty’s shoul- 
der. “Maybe he is, Rusty. Maybe John- 
nie’s right. Maybe at heart he’s a real 
leopard, a brave protector.” 

He wasn’t any leopard though, in- 
side or out. 

After supper when there was that 
kind of early darkness which seems 
more like failing sight than night fall- 
ing, we all went outside. Father finished 
hoeing the weeds from the zinnia bed; 
Mother scanned the east to see if a 
Santa Ana was blowing up out of the 
strange, bleached sky; Rusty groomed 
Old Silver’s sparse coat with a dis- 
carded clothes-brush. 

This was the time the coyotes barked; 
sometimes at a great distance when 
their voices would hang; shivering and 
clear on the far horizon like bubbles of 
glass; sometimes near at hand, a long, 
thin, predatory wail, a blend of sorrow 
and hunger. 

Suddenly we lifted our heads. A 
coyote barked very close, a knife-blade 
sound whose edge we could feel along 
our spines. There he was on the spur 
above us, just grayer than the evening, 
like gray evening somehow solidified 
and shaped into coyote form. We saw 
his head go up and heard that long 
splinter of wonder and fear drop from 
his mouth. 


“Sassy, sassy,” said Father, leaning 
on his hoe. “Comes right down and 
sasses us in our own back yard.” 

The coyote howled again. Then Old 
Silver opened his mouth and bayed long 
and strong, the hound’s ringing hunting 
cry. The hair on his shoulders bristled 
and he lunged against the rope collar 
Rusty’d put on him as if coyotes were 
his dish, and this the appointed time 
for eating. 

“Let him go,” yelled Father, “let him 

0. 

Old Silver was baying lustily now, a 
voice strong enough to lean against. 

“Will he be hurt?” Mother asked. 

Father snorted. “Why, a coyote never 
hurt anything but a chicken or rabbit 
in his life. Let him at him, Boy,” he 
yelled and Rusty took the rope off Old 
Silver’s neck and the dog flashed up the 
hill. Father was delighted. “Who'd ’a’ 
thought it? To look at him,” he ex- 
plained. “Why, Rusty, you're quite a 
dog fancier.” 

Darkness swallowed the gray coyote 
and the black dog, but there was still 
the sound of pursuit, Old Silver's busi- 
nesslike baying becoming fainter as the 
chase carried him deeper into the hills. 
Then, gradually bis baying somehow 
changed in quality, became louder and 
clearer — and, there was no doubt of it, 
nearer, too. It was baying no longer . . . 
it was yelping now . . . it was Old Silver 
fleeing, the coyote on his tail, covering 
ground as he never had when the chase 
had gone in the other direction, cover 
ing ground and calling for help. 

There was just enough light left to 
make out the coyote as he stopped hall- 
way down the slope to the house; but 
Old Silver never stopped at all; winded 
yelping and shivering he never stopped 
until he reached Rusty and stood, long 
tail firmly tucked between his long and 
trembling legs, ashamed to ask for help 
—and afraid not to. 

Father doubled over laughing, leaned 
on his hoe for support. “The leppert,” 
he said. “The old son of a gun lep- 
pert.” 

But Mother said quickly, “Let's get 
in the house. This Santa Ana air’s mak- 
ing my head ache.” 

Inside, Father lit the lamip, unrolled 
his paper and sat chuckling over it, but 
said no more. Mother put Johnnie to 
bed, then took out her French harp, 
leaned her elbows on the dining-room 
table and played for us: Annie Laurie, 
The Red River Valley and a dozen other 
tunes. She ranged up and down the 
pieces she knew, the sweet, the sad, the 
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lariffs and 
World Teamwork 


T SEEMS a long time since the tariff was an important 

political issue—when the chief difference between the 
Republican and Democratic parties was the preference for 
a high or a low tariff. The Republicans were dedicated to 
the proposition of keeping out foreign competition by high 
tariff barriers, over which such foreign-made goods could 
not pour into our domestic markets. The Democrats gener- 
ally believed in free trade, and hence wanted tariffs kept 
moderately low. 

In the two decades after World War I, the tariff issue lost 
its earlier prominence. Politicians ceased to use it as a vote- 


. getting issue. 


Today, however, we are witnessing the shaping-up of an 
old-fashioned tariff fight in Congress. The fight is going to 
be quite different from the old-time clash between high-tariff 
Republicans and free-trade Democrats. It will split across 
party lines; but at bottom it will be the same. 


How the Trade Act Works 


Here is the background of the coming controversy. The 
Reciprocal Trade Act of 1934 gave the President power to 
cut tariffs by as much as 50 per cent below the rates in the 
Hawley-Smoot Act of 1930. The high rates of the Hawley- 
Smoot Act had caused other nations to erect tariff walls 
against American products, and this “trade wa~” injured all 
the nations of the world. 

The Reciprocal Trade Act now in force expires on June 12. 
The 27 agreements under this Act involved tariff reductions 
averaging 43 per cent on about two-thirds (by value) of 
ill imports covered by tariffs. The President is asking Con- 
gress for authority to cut tariffs 50 per cent below the present 
levels. 

President Roosevelt says this further slash is necessary 
because the 50 per cent cut authorized in 1934 has pretty 
well been used up in bargaining with our best foreign cus- 
tomers. Therefore, we must lower our rates again if we 
want other nations to buy more-American products in post- 
war years. Ex-Secretary of State Cordell Hull, who “fa- 
thered” the Reciprocal Trade Act, long has argued that trade 
isa two-way affair; that if we don’t buy more products from 
ag countries we cannot expect to sell more products to 

em. 

In brief, this program would put the United States well 
along the highway toward free trade. This prospect is dis- 
tinctly an uneasy one for many tariff-protected industries. 
Thus they have decided to do battle with the President in 
an effort to retain the tariff bulwarks. 

This much may be safely forecast: The Trade Act will be 
extended into the postwar period. What exact form this 
extension will take cannot be anticipated. Congress may 
demand the right to reject specific tariff reductions nego- 
tiated under the Act. 
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The Best Defense Armaments! 


By CREIGHTON J. HILL 


Our Washington Correspondent 


An illustration of this would be a possible agreement with 
Czechoslovakia lowering our tariff on foreign-made shoes. 
If Congress felt such a reduction would cripple our domestic 
manufacturers, it could take steps to veto the agreement 
before it actually got into operation. Supporters of the Trade 
Act have contended that such a veto power would cripple 
the Act. 


“Tools” of World Cooperation 


In his tariff message to Congress, President Roosevelt 
pointed out that the proposed Trade Act amendment, plus 
other international agreements, such as the Bretton Woods 
plan for a world bank and monetary fund, make up a “kit of 
tools” for the new world of international cooperation. The 
monetary fund is, in effect, a pool of currencies and gold 
into which member nations can dip if they are temporarily 
short of foreign exchange. 

Critics of the fund argue that nearly all the nations will 
want more dollars to buy U. S. goods than they can get by 
selling goods to us. Therefore, the fund would be drained 
of dollars and be filled with other and less valuable money. 

Supporters of the fund reply that if the Trade Act is 
amended to bring a further cut in our tariffs, other nations 
will be able to sell more goods to us. Thus they won't have 
to borrow dollars from the fund in order to buy goods from 
us. The Trade Act will aid the fund, while the fund — by 
providing a “money yardstick” — will encourage foreign 
trade. (See March 19 issue.) 
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BOY dates GIRL 


Sat-ur-day night is the lone-li-est 
night in the week — 

Cause that’s the night — you don't 
have a date! 

Sure, you.can kid yourself that 
youre the only one who's missing 
the fun. You can sit around all eve- 
ning, stare into space, and let your 
spirits sag to minus zero. But why 
not spend the time to better advan- 
tage? Why not put in a practice ses- 
sion which may improve your bat- 
ting average and which most cer- 
tainly will take your mind off what’s- 
the-matter? 


Q. | have friends, both boys and 
girls, but when anything “special” 
happens, I'm left oui. Last Saturday 
night, for instance, several couples 
in my crowd got together for danc- 
ing, but nobody asked me. What 
can | do about it? 


A. First of all, don’t let one or two 
“off-nights” give you a case of the 
glooms. They happen—those “off- 
nights” — even in the lives of Miss 
Popularities. A boy, having accepted 
several invitations to a certain girl's 
home, may ask her for a “special occa- 
sion” date in order to repay the obliga- 
tion; he and another boy may double- 
date and choose girls who are close 
friends. And, of course, he may have 
gone overboard for another girl since 
you last saw him! That “overboard busi- 
ness” happens fast, you know. 


Don't let “circumstances beyond con- 
trol” give you the glooms, gripes, or 
grudges. Get busy and you'll forget to 
feel sorry for yourself. What about 
that batch of unanswered letters in the 
top. drawer? What about that closet- 
cleaning job you've been threatening to 
do for lo, these many weeks? How 
about that new book that “everybody 
else” seems to have read or that series 
of sports articles you saved to read 
later? What's happened to that new 
recipe for cookies you meant to try 
out before picnic time? How about 
tuning in on some news commentators 
or the AAF program, so you'll know 
more about the war than just a few 
APO numbers? What about devoting 
one evening to making friends with 
your family: play “Base Hit” with Bud, 
help Mom plan next week’s meals, or 
type up Dad's club secretary report for 
him? Your family are fun, when you 
get to know them! 

Did you say you had “nothing to 
do?” Go on, you're kidding — yourself. 


Q. For four long years I’ve wor- 
shiped a certain girl from afar. She 
“went steady” with a boy who 
joined the AAF and has recently 
been reported missing. I'd like to 
ask her for a date but — should !? 


A. Why not? There’s no harm in ask- - 


ing. If you get a “no” answer on the 
first round, wait a few weeks and try 
again. If you've spent four years being 
“steamed up” about her, you'd better 
get going! 

But don’t expect her to take a tumble 
for you. On the other hand, don’t start 
out with any fuzzy ideas about being 
her “comforter.” Maybe she’s really in 
love with the guy who's missing in 
action but, if all you have to offer is a 
shoulder to sigh on, she may tag you 
as just that! Hadn’t you rather be 
tagged as first-class dating material? 
Then try to be just that! 


Q. Your column on keeping “‘of- 
fice hours” for study has made my 
homework much easier and speed- 
ier. Could you help me plan some 
sort of “beauty routine’? 


A. Don’t believe the old adage that 
beauty is only skin deep. Beauty is 
much more than that; it’s the outer re- 
flection of an inner rosy glow — of 


health and personality. You don’t have 
to have Lamarr features or a Grable 
figure to achieve it. But you do have to 
work at it — from the inside out. 

Any “beauty routine” should begin 
just where a football player's training 
begins — with sane and sensible eating 
and sleeping habits. You can’t expect 
to have a peaches-and-cream com- 
plexion if you feed it a steady diet of 
chocolate - marshmallow - nut sundaes; 
you can’t expect to have a gleam in 
your eyes if you have to prop them 
open with toothpicks. “Go steady” with 
fruits, vegetables, milk, whole-grain 
cereals, and protein or protein substi- 
tutes. Get the 8-8 habit: eight glasses 
of water every day and eight hours of 
sleep every night. That’s the inside story 
of your rosy glow. 

Your daily routine of personal clean- 
liness is just as important. Here are the 
“musts”: 

Twice-a-day (morning and night): 
Scrub your face with a rough wash- 
cloth, mild soap and warm water; brush 
your teeth — north-seuth, not east-west! 

Once-a-day (morning or night): 
Take a bath and brush your hair 100 
strokes — count ’em! 

Once-a-week: Shampoo your hail 
(preferably with a liquid shampoo) 
and manicure your nails. 

In-between: Use a deodorant under- 
arms, check hemlines, shoulder straps, . 
missing buttons and snaps, and seams 
in hose every time you dress. Wash your 
hands and clean your fingernails every 
time they need it! 
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This Newest Locomotive 


is Powered Like a Battleship 
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ours of A STEAM TURBINE, like the ones that power our giant THE WESTINGHOUSE turbine in the Pennsylvania Rail- 
le story battleships, has now been developed by Westinghouse road’s new direct-drive locomotive is so bigger than your 
= as @ brand new type of smooth, efficient driving power for electric refrigerator—yet it will easily haul long passenger 
sae the railway locomotives. . trains. 
night) : THE RAILROADS are developing a dazzling new 
wash- kind of transportation for you in the future. The 
; brush latest and most dramatic improvement is steam 
7 turbine power, which gives the Iron Horse ‘‘new 
nig ? . ” 
air 100 ae 


To help produce this new locomotive, the Penn- 
ok . ; sylvania Railroad, a long-time pioneer in trans- 


‘! portation improvements, turned to Westinghouse 














mpoo) and the Baldwin Locomotive Works. Working as a 
Baden. team, these companies have produced this latest in 
Moons, a great line of steam locomotives—descended from 
es ' ; — pay “Old Ironsides,’’ built by Matthias Baldwin in 1832. 
sh your + dia . Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Com- 
$ every pany, Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania. 


A TURBINE is really a kind of steam windmill. A revolving 
shaft, with many blades, is driven smoothly and power- 
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PLANTS IN 25 CITIES OFFICES EVERYWHERE 


Tune int JOHN CHARLES THOMAS— Sunday 2:30 pm, EWT, NBC... TED MALONE— Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday Frening, Blue Network 





BUILDERS OF AMERICA 


DR. WALTER REED (1851-1902) 
Conqueror of Yellow Fever 


EFORE the U. S. Army Yellow Fever Commission, headed by Dr. Walter 
Reed, went to Cuba in 1900 there were 1,400 cases of “yellow jack” in 
Havana alone. Two years later there was not a single case in the whole of 
Cuba. Because of the Commission’s work, yellow fever no longer is a threat 
in the United States. New Orleans, formerly ravaged by the disease, knows 
it only as a memory. 

Dr. Walter Reed was born in Belroi, Virginia, was educated at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, and joined the army in 1875. He served 11 years in western 
garrisons and also made important studies of diphtheria and typhoid fever. 
His aides on the Yellow Fever Commission were Dr. James Carroll, first person 
to be experimentally infected with the disease; Dr. Jesse Lazear, who was 
accidentally bitten by an infected mosquito and died of yellow fever; and 
Dr. Aristides Agramonte, a Cuban scientist. 








YELLOW FEVER 15 CAUSED 8Y A YES, SIR, WE REALIZE THE 
MOSQUITO, ANO HERE ARE THE DANGER, BUT ITS WORTH IT) 
£66$ OF THE CRIMINAL f y 











3. Pvt. Kissenger and John 
J. Moran, a civilian clerk, 
2. Failing to find a cause for voluntarily exposed them- 
were full of American soldiers. “Yellow jack” yellow fever, Dr. Reed finally selves to mosquitoes that 
killed more men than died of bullets in the visited Dr. Carlos Finlay of had bitten soldiers suffering 
Spanish-American War. Havana, Cuba. from yellow fever. 
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“| DRAIN All GUTTERS, 
DESTROY All BREEDING F4 
PLACES OF MOSQUITOES. 

(EF WE WIPE THEM OUT 
WELL GET RID OF 
YELLOW JACKS 
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4. Kissenger and Moran were bitten by mos- 5. Cook, Jorgensen and Folk remained ; 
quitoes, got yellow fever, but recovered. Reed | healthy! Reed had proved that mosqui- 
then had Dr. Robert Cook and Privates Jor- toes alone carried yellow fever, and steps. 
gensen and Folk try further experiments. were quickly taken to destroy them. 
Text by Frank Latham. Drawing by Emby. 
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the guys who walk to battle 


That's the Infantry. The boys who do the dirty work. protects rationed shoes, safeguards your health and 
. The boys who are asked for miracles . . . and deliver. helps to keep you on the job. And ‘remember, 
Who move forward on tired feet and finish the job. when you see either Hood or B. F. Goodrich stamped 
Whenever we see pictures like the one above— on rubber footwear (or canvas footwear, when it's 
we're glad that so much of the rubber footwear we're available)—you are assured of superior materials and 
making is going overseas to help protect the feet of construction . . . resulting in complete foot protection 
fighting men on every front. -.. comfort... long, economical wear. 
Who says, “Only Sissies wear rubbers?”’ Even tough 
fighting men wear rubber footwear to protect their 
health and their shoes. They know that colds and f 
_ illness cut down their lichacy on the battlefront... hk, * Hood Rubber Co. 
just as sickness cuts down your skill in athletics on x mueen°! 
thehome front. .. and may even keep you from doing 
your part in the paper salvage drive or whatever job a 
ou boys and girls are doing as your share to hel FI 
totes ating gu 6 as y P RST rT RUBBER 
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following . 
the films 


“Tops, don’t miss. .““Worthwhile “So-so 


COLONEL BLIMP. (General 

“'\“Cinema Finance — United Art- 
ists. Directed and produced 
by Michael Powell and Emeric 
Pressburger.) 


British cartoonist David Low is the 
pen-father of one of the most famous 
English characters of modern times — 
Colonel Blimp. Mr. Low’s brainchild, 
fat of girth and head, represents all the 
selfish, stodgy, unenlightened reaction- 
aries that plague the Western world. 
Low’s ironical cartoons never gave 
Blimp any quarter, but this Technicolor 
version of the old dunderhead’s life and 
times shows his better side with loving 
care, 

Young Clive Candy (Roger Livesey) 
is the picture’s “Colonel Blimp.” As a 
spirited young officer on leave from the 
Boer War, he goes on an unauthorized 
mission to Berlin to refute some anti- 
British propaganda. His mission has 
some unexpected results. He fights a 
duel with a Prussian officer (Anton 
Walbrook), from which he emerges 
with a scar and the officer’s lifelong 
friendship. He loses his sweetheart to 
the Prussian, but during World War I 
he meets and marries her counterpart. 

By the time World War I is over, 
Clive’s mental habits are set in an un- 
compromising stiffness. He is blind to 
the direction in which world politics 
are heading. When World War II 
comes, he is humiliated and angry to 
find that the Army has no use for his 
antiquated military ideas. It requires 


onel Blimp” into 
realizing that his 
code of behavior 
and “rules of the 
game” are useless 
in a world threat- 
ened by fascism. 

Colonel Blimp is 
a long picture, and 
not for those movie-goers who like one 
exciting climax piled an another. It is a 
full-blown character study with a rec- 
ord number of delightful episodes, You 
may feel that its producer and director 
have been too kind to the Blimps of 
this world. But David Low himself has 
this to say in Blimp’s defense: “Blimp 
is a symbol of stupidity, and stupid 
people are not necessarily hateful. In 
fact, some stupid people are quite 
nice. 


Col. Blimp 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Drama: ““*“Colonel Blimp. ““En- 
chanted Cottage. ““The Corn Is Green. 
“Dillinger. “Betrayal from the East. 
“Hotel Berlin. ““The Picture of Dorian 
Gray. “““A Tree Grows in Brooklyn. 
»““Thunderhead. ““Keys of the Kingdom. 
“National Velvet. “““Tomorrow the 
World. 

Comedy: ““Without Love. ““Brew- 
ster’s Millions. “It’s in the Bag. ““The 
Princess and the Pirate. 

War Pictures: “““God Is My Co- 
Pilot. ““Objective, Burma. “Fighting 
Lady. “““Thirty Seconds Over Tokyo. 

Musicals: “Pan-Americana. “Earl 
Carrg]l Vanities. ““Tonight and Every 
Night. “A Song for Miss Julie. ~““When 
Irish Eyes Are Smiling. “Carolina Blues. 
“Step Lively. ““Meet Me in St. Louis. 
“Music for Millions. “Hollywood Can- 
teen. 





The Leppert 


(Continued) 


““Many are the hearts that are weary 
tonight,” Mother played, and Rusty in 
his shadowed corner, his back against 
the wall, put his head on his knees. 

“Maybe he’s a city dog, Rusty,” I 
said. “Maybe he never saw a coyote 
before in his life.” 

Rusty didn’t say a word. 

““Tenting tonight, tenting on the old 
camp ground.’” The French harp was 
low and sad, Mother playing as she 
always did, as if she were alone, far 
‘from everyone, deep in a cavern —or 
high in a tower her music made for her. 

“I think he'll be a good dog when 
he’s used to the country, Rusty. Lookit, 
Rusty, look,” I said. 

For there was a black paw in the 


crack between the screen door and its 
frame, gently, patiently working its 
way farther into the room, until finally 
a nose followed the paw and at last Old 
Silver himself appeared, dejected, in- 
quiring, lonesome. The screen door 
banged. as he came into the room but 
Mother never stoppéd playing. Old Sil- 
ver walked over to Rusty, but didn’t 
touch him in any way until Rusty 
patted the dog and said his name. Then 
Old Silver slid to the floor by Rusty’s 
side like a ship come to its home moor- 
ing. 
“Why, he’s smart,” I told Rusty. 
“Smart.as can be. He’s just not a hunt- 
ing dog, but he’s smart as a whip.” 
“D’you think so?” Rusty asked. “Do 
you think. so, Sis? I wouldn’t want to 
keep him if nobody liked him .. . but 
that man was no good to him; he licked 
him, I saw him.” 


The old dog sighed, Rusty's hand, 
patting, kept time to Mother's music. 
“But no one’s going to hurt you any 
more. No sir, you old leppert,” he said 
lovingly. 


“Take care of my dog,” Rusty said, 
and each of us heard the words as if 
spoken to him alone. . 

Johnnie thinking: [I'm his only 
brother, and only boys know how to 
take care of dogs anyway. And Father: 
The responsibility for this belongs to me 
as head of the family. And I: I am 
nearest his age, he is closer to me than 
to any of the others and I understand 
him best. 

But Mother heard not only the words 
Rusty spoke, “Take care of my dog,” 
but others, too, which he did not speak. 
Take care of him, she thought he said, 
for I'll never come back. Take care of 
Old Silver, for he is all of me, which 
alive is left to you. 

For Mother was without hope when 
Rusty left. She put her French harp 
upon a high shelf, twisted her soft hair 
into a tight roll and looked at Rusty's 
dog as if he too were dead — or pledged 
to death. 

Father reasoned with her, “Eliz- 
abeth,” he said, “this is nonsense. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of boys are coming 
back. It’s wicked of you to despair like 
this.” 

“I won't torture myself hoping and 
believing,” Mother said. “I accept the 
worst now.” 

“What if every mother —” Father 
began, but Mother interrupted him. 
“No, it’s not like that. You know it isn’t. 
Rusty’s not like other boys . . . he’s too 
gentle, he’s too easygoing, he’s too kind. 
He’s no fighter. He hasn’t any heart for 
fighting. Don’t make me hope,” she 
cried passionately. 

“Rusty’s a great, big, strong—” 

“Tt’s not size,” Mother said. “Size has 
nothing to do with it. Johnnie here, or 
even Jay . . . I'd never worry about 
them. They're different, they'd. fight, 
their hearts would be in it. They'd 
come home — but not Rusty.” 

She put her hand on Old Silver's 
head in a gesture like a benediction for 
the dead. Under that pat, that weight 
of despair and hopelessness, Old Silver 
seemed to sink. He stopped chasing 
coyotes and being chased by them; he 
no longer swam in irrigation ditches or 
watched patiently at empty ground- 
squirrel burrows or sparred with Pearl. 
It was not Rusty he mourned, for he 
was the family’s dog as well as Rusty's, 
but still, he sickened and grew weak. 

There was no vet in Mesa Linda, but 
Father was a farmer and knew animals 
and he brought home medicines and 
foods. They did Old Silver no good and 
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29 
finally he lay day long in his box on the 
dining-room porch — quietly, not thrash- 
ing about but constantly moaning. 

“Put him out of his misery,” Mother 
begged. “I can’t stand to hear him suf- 
fer.” 

“He might get well,” Father argued. 
“Dogs have these spells . . . they can 
get awful low and be good as new in 
three days’ time.” 

“No,” Mother said. “I can’t bear it 
_. . knowing he’s suffering. He'll never 
get well. End it.” 

“Shoot him?” Father asked, as if this 
stark saying of what must be done 
might change Mother’s mind. 

“Oh, no, no. Not shoot. Something 
painless,” she said. 

That night Father came home trom 
Mesa Linda carrying a package. “How’s 
Old Silver been?” he asked the minute 
he got in the house. 

“Worse,” Mother told him. “Worse 
and worse.” 

“Well,” said Father heavily. “I got 
some chloroform. It’s painless . . . he 
just goes to sleep. You still want me 
to. «is Be 

“Yes,” said Mother. “Of course. Any- 
thing else is wicked.” 

“He might get well, there’s always 
the chance.” 

“No. There’s no chance. Save him the 
pain. 

We pretended to eat—but that night 
no one could swallow. We all remem- 
bered Rusty’s last words, Rusty bring- 
ing Old Silver home, Rusty so proud 
and loving. 

Father finally pushed back his plate, 
gave up the pretense of eating. “The 
druggist told me how to do it—it’s just 
going to sleep. And not waking up,” he 
added. 

After a little while he got, up and 
went outside. Mother stayed at the 
table, Johnnie came over and sat by me 
in Rusty’s old corner. 

“I’m going to pray,” Johnnie said, and 
I squeezed his hand. 

Outside all was quiet except for the 
sounds of Father’s moving about the 
porch, and finally, his footsteps going 
away from the house. Then there was 
silence, a complete emptiness—space 
enough to hold a thousand memories: 
Rusty rubbing oil into Old Silver's coat 
to give him a sheen, Rusty in this cor- 
ner, Old Silver's muzzle on his knee 
... Rusty, Rusty. 

Suddenly the silence was broken, 
shattered in a way that made Johnnie’s 
fingernails, blunt as they were, cut right 
into my palm. It was Old Silver baying 
~as if once again he’d caught sight of 
something shadowy and menacing—far 
away on the rim of the hills. 

Father came inside. “He’s just dream- 


@ What's the best tennis racket for you? Let's see. If you 
could sneak a look at Bobby Riggs’ favorite racket, you'd 
find it’s a‘“‘Wilson.” The same thing is true of Don Budge, 
Alice Marble and Mary Hardwick. These and many 
other great tennis players use Wilson Tennis Rackets 
exclusively and have for years. And these players know 
what makes a good racket. Isn’t this the answer you 
want? Right now, of course, the Armed Forces come 
first. So, if you can’t get the new Wilson racket you 
want, be patient. A “Wilson” is always worth waiting 
for. We will continue to do everything possible to keep 
dealers and sporting goods. stores supplied. Wilson 
Sporting Goods Co., Chicago, New York and other 
leading cities. 
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Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Chicago Plant 


THE FINEST 
STRINGING 


In Wilson quality 
rackets the string- 
ing is finest gut pro- 
cessed by Wilson 
& Co., packers, 
Chicago. 


Players mentioned are 
retained on the 
Wilson Advisory Staff. 


MEMBER—The Athletic Institute, a non-profit organization 
dedicated to the advancement of national physical fitness. 
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Let’s all boost the “War Memorials That Live” campaign to 
commemorate our war heroes. 
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The speed of 
Armour's Tested Gut 
counts in every shot 
- you make 

) , 


The blinding speed 

back of a nt gr 

serve or a baseline 
drive wins you many a point 
on the court. And it’s the 
taut resiliency, the split- 
second liveliness built into 
Armour’s Tested Gut which 
gives your. shots the speed 
that counts. 


What's more, that speed . 


is pre-proved! These strings are performance- 
roved by careful tests in Armour's plant 
fore they are sold to you! 
And you'll find your favorite restringer has 
on hand carefully aged stock of all six Tested 
Armour Brands! 


Despite wartime conditions, your dealer hos 

these six tested brands in stock 
GOLD STAR SUPER SPECIAL 
TILDEN JUNIOR DAVIS CUP 


VARSITY TILDEN CHAMPIONSHIP 


Armour and 


Company 
CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS 





SOFTBALL, America’s 
most popular war time 
game, is under way 
again! It's easy to learn 
and easy to play—just 
a ball and a bat are 
needed. H & B's new 
Official Softball Rule 
Book is just off the 
press—send 10c in coin 
or stamps to cover 
mailing to Dept. $-32, 
or see your dealer for 
@ copy. 

Hillerich & Bradsby Ge., Inc. 
Louisville 2, Kentucky. 


SLUGGER BATS 


FOR SOFTBALL & BASEBALL 





ing,” he told us. “You know he always 
was a noisy sleeper, twitching and snort- 
ing. It’s not pain . . . he’s just dream- 
ing. 

It did sound that way—but ‘it was 
hard to bear. It was not the weak mourn- 
ful sound of his sickness, but loud and 
clear, as if his sickness had been a 
dream we had had. 

Father who never swears put his 
hands to his head and said, “My God, 
my God.” 3] 

Once more there was quiet and we 
leaned back and thought, now he suf- 
fers no more, now it is over. Now Rusty’s 
dog is gone. 

I don’t know how long we sat there 
in the dusk, and it seemed hours alone, 
the time it took me to see that the dark- 
ness between the screen door and the 
sill was Old Silver’s paw. He came in 
as he had that other time, and no one 
said a word for fear it would break the 
miracle. He was unsteady, but he 
walked to the table and in a kind of 
tired, unhurried way ate a few scraps 
of meat from Johnnie’s plate, then he 
came over to Rusty’s corner. 

Father said, “I don’t know... | 
can’t believe my eyes. I didn’t tie him 
. . . I thought what’s the use, he’s so 
weak .. . It’s like shock treatment,” he 
said. “It’s shock therapy, that’s what it 
is. He’s better. He'll get well. A dog 
don’t eat unless he feels health return- 
ing. 

But Johnnie knew better. “He re- 
fused to die,” he said in his big voice, 
like a young prophet. “He. refused to 
die. He wasn’t ready to die yet.” 

Mother, who'd sat silently at the 


| table staring, repeated Johnnie’s words. 


“ae 


He refused to die.’ It’s a sign to me 
—a clear sign.” 

She came over to Old Silver and bent 
down and put her cheek against his 
grizzled muzzle the way Johnnie’d done 
the first night Rusty’d brought him 
home, and said, “The old leppert— 
Rusty’s old leppert.” 

Then she took her French harp down 
from the high shelf and played again— 
the first time since Rusty’d left: Old 
Dog Tray, and Buffalo Gals, and “Mine 
eyes have seen the glory.” The old lep- 


pert ate a few more scraps, then lay” 


with his head on Johnnie’s knees, listen- 
ing while Mother played. , 

At bedtime he walked without help, 
not to the box where he'd stayed while 
he was sick, but to his usual sleeping 
place beneath the porch. 

Mother put a burlap sack over him, 
even though it was a warm night. “You 
get well, old leppert,” she said. “You 
be here when Rusty comes home.” 


Reprinted by permission of Mademoiselle 
and the author. 
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When Doyle joined the police force, 
the sergeant told him: “You're on the 
night beat — from here to that_red light 
and back.” 

They didn’t hear from Doyle for two 
days. Finally he showed up at the sta- 
tion-house. 

“Where have you been?” thundered 
the sergeant. “I told you your beat was 
from here to that red light.” 

“Yeah,” said Doyle ruefully, “but that 
red light was on the back of a truck.” 


Can You Top This? (Radio Show) 


In the Following Order 


Leo Durocher, manager of the Brook- 
lyn Dodgers, recently returned from a 
tour of the Italian war theater with a 
USO Camp Show unit and, when inter- 
viewed by Scholastic, told this one on 
himself: 

“We did a show one night at Via 
Reggia for about 400 Negro soldiers 
of the 92nd Division. When we reached 
the theater, we noticed an armed guard 
of eight soldiers outside, and backstage 
there was another group of eight. What's 
more, every member cf the audience 
was helmeted and packed a rifle. The 
lieutenant who introduced us had a 
carbine strapped to his back. He ex- 
plained that there would have been 
more men -present, hid they not been 
needed elsewhere. 

“In the middle of my talk, I heard 
the very loud ‘hrrrump’ of a shellburst 
nearby and I stopped talking, just like 
that! The lieutenant said, ‘Don’t worry, 
Leo. If things get too hot around here, 
I'll give the signal and you follow me.’ ” 

Durocher laughed as he finished the 
story. “I said to the lieutenant, “Don’t 
you worry. If it gets too hot, I'll be the 
the first man out of here. You follow 
me|’” 
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Rackef-eer Honor Roll 


OW that spring and tennis balls are | 


in the air, our ranking racket-eers 
will soon be starting the long tourna- 


ment grind that leads to the national | f 


championships in September. 


Who will cop the crown this year? | 
Your guess is as good as ours. But one | 
thing is certain. The winners will come | 


from the big ten. 


The practice of listing the names of | 


the ten leading players every year goes 
all the way back to 1885. No country 
has approached the United States in 
thus honoring its players. 

Here are the first ten for the current 
year, as picked by the U. S. Lawn Ten- 
nis Association. The standings are based 


on 1944 performance. Also shown are | 


the players’ rankings for the three pre- 
vious years 


MEN’S SINGLES 


1944 43 
1—Sgt. Frank A. Parker 8 
2—William F. Talbert a 
3—Francisco Segura 3 


W 

9 
14 
12 


As usual, the No. 1 spots are held by 
the national champs, Frankie Parker and 
Pauline Betz — making it three in a row 
for Pauline, the red-headed swatter. 

Two juniors (18 years or under) ap- 
pear in the select circle — Bobby Falk- 
enburg (No. 6) and Charlie Oliver 
(No. 8). 

At the other end of the line — and the 
real surprise of the rankings — is J. Gil- 
bert Hall, who is 46 years old! Last 
year, he copped the U. S. Veterans’ 
title. 

In the girls’ division, the surprise pick 
is Shirley June Fry (No. 8). She is just 
15, and is national girls’ champion. 


— Herman L. Masin, Sports Editor 


“Gosh, | forgot to 
get my racket restrung!” 


HAVE YOUR TENNIS 
RACKET STRUNG WITH 


.. . for winning speed 
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ao 
Send for free booklet 
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well known authorities 


THE E. P. JUNEMAN CORP. 
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minor outbreaks 
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without Disappointment! It quickly re- 
duces redness... actually helps peel away 
ugly pimple skin. 50c Drug Stores. 

Free Sample, write: Poslam, Dept. B-8, 
254 West 54th St., New York 19, N. Y 
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spent 10 weeks overseas J 

i. testing, under battle conditions, -_ : 
ar ipment which he had or Na 

Jim La Pierre grew up in Jackson, Missouri, After high school Jim went to the University of belted’ develop in the General 9 oDtaina 


roth i lik issouri lectri ineering. H : ; 
hike and camp wih thom, and%o tinker in Nis also liked to wite, combined both imerests Engineering Laboratory of the jj tion for 
own electrical workshop. working on the “Engineering Annual.” General Electric Company. The st., N. 
new cquigininen Ties took over- The 
seas with him did the job. Docums 
Now Jim and his associates vag 
are working exclusively on im- HM 4g... 
portant war jobs. But before the HJ js, ” 
war, Jim helped develop such 
ingenious civilian devices as a How.” 
control to keep cloth straight HM 4), 7°) < 
in textile mills, and a kind of 
stethoscope to detect trouble in 
power-plant turbines. 




















Jim knows that co-operation ML. P. ¢ 
is essential for engineering suc- I Postwar 
cess, that no single engincet HM Mallery, 
could have done these jobs HM wailabk 
alone. He says, “‘In engineering #@ Internat 
as in football, teamwork pays HN. y 97 
— ari off." General Electric Company, “Wha 
SS Sige Schenectady, New York. Coopera 
When Jim came to General Electric he helped Jim designed his own house—“‘engineered” it, 
copense the electro-mechanical group in the with 2-way closets, heated floors, and a 70-mile 
lab. The group is known both for engineering _view. It's not finished yet, but Jim and his 
achievements and good outings. family are living in it anyway. 
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Materials on Infernafional Organization 


“INTERNATIONAL Organization Aft- 

er the War,” by Max Lerner, Edna 
Lerner, and Herbert J. Abraham, Prob- 
lems in American Life, Unit No. 15, 
National Association of Secondary 
School Principals, 1201 16th St. N.W.., 
Washington, D. C. 30¢. 

“Crimean Conference Report”; “Ow 
Sovereignty: Shall We Use It?” by Wen- 
dell Willkie; and “Official Documents 
Issued During the Two World Wars,” 
three publications obtainable free from 
the Woodrow Wilson Foundation, 45 
E. 65th. Street, N. Y. C. 

“The General International Organiza- 
tio: Its Framework and Functions” 
(free), and “Toward Greater Freedom: 
Problems of War and Peace” (15¢), 
both obtainable from the Commission to 
Study the Organization of Peace, 8 W. 
40th St., N. Y. C. 

“Time Has Come for Action” (10¢), 
and “Proposals for the United Nations 
Charter” (10¢), both by Clark M. 
Eichelberger, American Association for 
the United Nations, 45 E. 65th St., 
N. Y. C, 

“John Doe Says: What the Individual 
Can Do to Prevent World War III”; 
“What You Can Do for Dumbarton 
Oaks Week”; “Dumbarton Oaks Pro- 
posals”; “Comparisons with the League 
of Nations Covenant.” These materials 
obtainable free from American Associa- 
tion for the United Nations, 45 E. 65th 
&, N. ¥. ¢. 

“The Nations Have Declared: The 
Documents Issued by the United Na- 
tions,” with comments by Lorna Sav- 
age, Canadian Institute of International 
Affairs, 230 Bloor St. West, Toronto, 
15¢. 

“Collective Security: The Why and 
How,” Joseph H. Ball, America Looks 
Ahead Series, No. 9, World Peace Foun- 
dation, 40 Mt. Vernon St., Boston 8, 
Mass. 25¢. 

“A Charter for a Free World,” by 
L. P. Chambers, ical Plans for 
Postwar World Peace,” by Otto Tod 
Mallery, and other free materials are 
available from Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, 405 W. 117th St., 
N. Y. 27, N. Y. 

“What Is Realism in International 
Cooperation: Concrete Form of Peace,” 
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with Comment by Walter Millis. Rob- 
ert P. Skinner, Free World, April, 1943. 


“Why Allied Unity Failed in 1918- | 


1919,” by Howard P. Whidden, Jr., 
Foreign Policy Reports, February 19, 
1943. 

“Lessons of Last Time,” by George 
Soule, New Republic, Feb. 2, 1942. 

“Once Again, the 1919 Dilemma: 
What Kind of Peace Will Americans 
Accept?” by Elmer P. Peterson, Har- 
per’s, Apr., 43. 

“Challenge of the Future World,” by 
George N. Shuster, Vital Speeches, July 
1, 1943. 

“Atlantic Charter - Is It Dead?” by 
Sir Norman Angell and Maynard C. 
Krueger, Round Table Radio Discus- 
sion, No. 357, University of Chicago, 
10¢. 

“11 Fundamentals for the Organiza- 
tion of Peace,” essentials of world peace 
presented in pictures by Harry Stern- 
berg, Commission to Study the Organi- 
zation of Peace, 8 W. 40th St., N. Y. 18, 
N. Y., 25¢. 

Teachers Guide to a Study Unit: 
Postwar World. Scholastic Publications, 
220 E. 42d St., New York 17, N. Y. 
Free on request. 


COMING! 


Be on the look out for a packet of 
teaching materials on Dumbarton Oaks 
which you will receive sometime 
between April 1 and 23. These materi- 
als have been prepared by the State 
Department, and are being sent to every 
teacher who uses any one of the Scho- 
lastic Magazines, by special arrange- 
ment with the Government. 

Each of these packets contains: 

I. A pamphlet giving the complete 
text of the Dumbarton Oaks agreement, 
discussion of the agreement in question 
and answer form, and a diagrammatic 
chart of the world organization. 

II. Four Foreign Affairs outlines: 
Building the Peace: 1. “War — How Can 
We Prevent It?” 2. “Prosperity — How 
Can We Promote It?” 3. “Social Prog- 
ress — How Can We Work for It?” 4. 
“Freedom — How Can We Achieve It?” 

To every school in the country, the 
State Department is sending also a 
large wall chart of the international 
organization proposed at Dumbarton 
Oaks. Ask your principal to let you 
know when it arrives. 

Teachers who wish to obtain addi- 
tional copies of these materials may do 
so on request, by writing to Research 
and Publication Division, State Depart- 
ment, Washington, D. C. 





@ Square in the heart of the con- 
tinent lies Ontario, your nearest, 
most accessible neighbour. Next 
door to New York, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Wis- 
consin, Illinois, and Minnesota— 
just a step from a dozen other 
States, too—here is the ideal spot 
for that first postwar vacation, 
when you can hardly wait to drop 
“readin’ an’ ‘ritin’ an’ ’rithmetic” 
and head for the great outdoors. 
Use this handy booklet to plan 
that vacation now, by learning all 
that Ontario has to offer. The 
story of its industry, mines, agri- 
cultural development and other 
resources is made interesting to 
teacher and pupil alike. Whether 
you want to go history-hunting or 
beach-combing . . . to loll in the 
sun all day, or see something new 
every hour . . . Ontario is the spot 
for your postwar vacation. 


Ontario Travel and Publicity Bureau, 
4510 Parliament Buildings, 

Toronto 2, Ontario, Canada. 

Please send me a free copy of your 
booklet, “ONTARIO, Heart of the 
New World”. I plan to visit your 
province after the war. 

O For Travel Information? 

O For Schoolroom Information? 











